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By  LEWIS  H.  KILPATRICK 


SIMON  PETER  MacKAY  awak- 
ened in  his  four-poster  bed,  the 
mists  of  sleep  clouding  his  conscious- 
ness for  some  minutes.  Then  he 
chuckled.  This  was  His  Day,  al- 
though the  dawn's  first  gray  stream- 
ers were  just  filtering  in  through 
his  heavily  curtained  east  windows. 
Now  he  would  win  his  bet  of  many 
years  with  old  Goff  Darrick!  But  to 
do  that —  A  scowl  hushed  his 
chuckle  as  he  became  aware  of  his 
body,  about  which  was  twisted  a 
long  flannel  nightshirt  in  spite  of 
the  warm  spring  morning. 

"High  noon  was  when  I  was  born," 
he  muttered.  "I  won't  own  up  I'm 
old  until  then."  He  chuckled  again. 
"Goff's  had  that  quart  of  Kentucky 
bourbon  since  before  Prohibition.  It 
was  bottled  after  20  years  in  a  fire- 
charred  keg.  And  how  he  will  hate 
to  give  it  up  I" 

Simon  always  awoke  early,  but 
breakfast  was  never  ready  until  after 
seven  o'clock.  That  was  why  Janet, 
his  granddaughter,  had  put  the  elec- 
tric hot  plate  on  the  table  by  the 


window,  where  he  could  boil  water 
for  a  cup  or  two  of  instant  coffee 
to  tide  him  over. 

Yes,  he  ruminated,  this  was  the 
day  when  he  would  finally  admit 
he  was  old.  But  not  a  minute  before 
high  noon!  Then  Goff,  by  their  often 
rehearsed  agreement,  would  come 
across  the  unfenced  yard  from  his 
house  next  door  to  deliver  his  wager 
and,  what  was  far  more  important, 
admit  he  had  predicted  wrong. 

He  had  warned  Goff  just  last 
month:  "Don't  you  be  sending  me 
any  cheap  nickel  birthday  card. 
Go  to  a  store  and  pick  out  the 
fanciest  you  can  find.  And,  Goff, 
when  you  print  my  name  on  the 
cover,  spell  it  out  Simon  Peter. 
You  always  put  it  just  Si  to  be  con- 
trary. I  was  named  for  that  fighting 
Apostle,   remember." 

"You  shore  ain't  any  credit  to 
him,"  Goff  retorted  over  his  cane. 
"Stubborn  you  are  and  full  of  sinful 
pride.  The  most  any  honest  person 
can  say  about  you  is  that  you're 
the  oldest  man  in  town." 
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"Why,  I  haven't  even  begun  to 
be  old  yet,"  Simon  declared,  straight- 
ening his  broad  shoulders.  "You're 
younger  than  me;  but  you  haven't 
a  tooth  in  your  jaws,  you're  bald 
as  a  jackroek,  and  you  can't  get 
about  without  a  cane.  Now  look  at 
me:  a  shock  of  hair  like  a  haystack, 
nine  sound  teeth  to  chew  my  victuals, 
and  I  walk  on  my  own  legs  wherever 
I  want  to  go  in  this  town.  If  it 
weren't  for  my  children  and  grands, 
I'd  look  around  and  take  me  another 
wife.  "Never  say  die'  is  the  best  verse 
in  all  the  Bible." 

"There's  no  such  words  in  the 
Bible,"  Goff  sneered,  pounding  with 
his  cane.  "That's  part  of  your 
bluffing.  You  just  make  out  you're 
spry.  Simon — Si,  111  celebrate  your 
burying  yet  with  my  last  quart  of 
bourbon!" 

JDUT  now  they'd  have  a  little  nip 
together.  Maybe  two  or  three  nips 
up  here  in  the  privacy  of  his  room. 
Young  Dr.  Denby  had  long  advised 
him  to  take  a  couple  of  toddies  each 
day.  but  Janet  was  religious  and  held 
that  the  white  pills  she  made  him 
always  carry  in  his  pocket  did  him 
the  most  good. 

He  raised  himself  slowly  from  his 
pillows,  reaching  to  the  nearest  bed- 
post for  help.  He  had  a  sentiment 
for  the  soft  feather  tick  beneath 
him.  Three  wives  had  shared  it  with 
him.  Here  all  their  children  had  been 
born,  and  here  each  of  his  wives  had 
died.  Janet  could  air  the  tick  all  she 
pleased,  but  he  would  not  swap  it 
for  one  of  those  new  spring  mat- 
tresses. 


Clinging  to  the  post,  he  pivoted 
cautiously  until  his  legs  hung  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  That  right  foot 
was  numb  again.  His  grip  wasn't 
as  strong  as  it  should  be  either. 
Never  mind  his  slippers:  they  were 
too  far  down  on  the  floor  for  him  to 
reach  easily.  He  limped,  barefooted, 
across  the  thick  carpet  to  the  window 
table,  steadied  himself  with  a  hand 
against  the  wall  and  turned  the 
switch  to  the  hot  plate. 

He  felt  chilly  under  even  the 
flannel  nightshirt.  Yes,  maybe  his 
heart  was  slowing  a  bit.  He  admitted 
many  things  to  himself  that  he 
wouldn't  to  anybody  else.  An  extra 
spoonful  of  powdered  coffee  in  the 
cup  might  help. 

He  never  criticized  modern  ap- 
pliances and  products  and  methods 
out  loud.  Except  to  agree  partly  with 
old  Goff  Darrick. 

"I  own  folks  don't  seem  any 
happier  for  having  all  they've  got. 
They  know  more  facts,  but  they 
ain't  wiser  in  their  minds.  But,  Goff. 
50  years  from  now  I'll  be  flying 
off  to  the  moon  in  a  rocket  ship. 
I'll  tell  the  man  up  there  I  once 
was  on  speaking  terms  with  you." 

"You  won't  be  here  to  see  the  next 
moon  full,"  Goff  grinned  with  his 
toothless  gums.  "You're  apt  to  fall 
dead  any  minute  now." 

"I'll  far  outlive  you,  you  wrinkled 
old  frog."  Simon  returned  the  insult. 
"I  still  work  in  my  flower  garden 
two  or  more  hours  every  day.  spring, 
summer,  and  fall.  It's  the  life  from 
the  earth  and  pretty  growing  blos- 
soms that  keeps  me  young.  I  never 
say  die!" 

He  felt  better  after  his  second  cup 


of  coffee.  He  might  as  well  dress  now 
for  want  of  anything  else  to  do. 
Bob,  Janet's  husband,  had  taken  him 
to  the  town's  one  tailor  for  a  new 
gray  suit.  Simon  felt  more  com- 
fortable in  old  clothes,  but  he  really 
needed  a  new  suit  for  today. 

All  his  surviving  children  and 
grands  who  could  possibly  come, 
even  by  plane,  had  promised  to  show 
up  by  noon.  Each  of  his  wives  had 
done  well  by  him  and  without  com- 
plaint. 

Yes,  they  were  good  women.  But 
his  memory  loved  Elizabeth  Ann  the 
best.  She  was  his  boyhood  sweet- 
heart and  shared  his  early  struggles 
on  the  bluegrass  farm  he  heired 
from  his  father.  Elizabeth  Ann  bore 
him  six  children,  but  two  of  them 
died  before  they  were  weaned. 

Yet  old  Dr.  Denby,  riding  his  nag 
over  the  miry  country  lanes,  had  done 


"When  I  was  their  age,  I  could  outrace 
and  out-rassel  any  other  boy  of  my  time." 


his  best.  His  doctor  son  saved  all 
the  children  by  Polly.  Nell  gave  him 
three  boys  and  a  girl.  One  of  those 
boys  came  home  from  France  under 
a  draped  flag. 

Simon  grunted  as  he  crooked  each 
leg  over  the  other  knee  to  tug  on 
his  socks  and  shoes.  He'd  wait  a 
while  to  lace  those  shoes.  His  feet 
felt  tight  in  them.  That  was  true 
every  morning  now,  no  matter  what 
shoes  he  put  on.  Dr.  Denby  III  had 
given  him  medicine  for  that  too,  but 
he  never  took  it  after  the  first  few 
doses. 

Pills  and  tonics  and  the  stuff  shot 
through  those  needles  somehow 
didn't  help  him  much.  Bob's  occa- 
sional toddies,  slipped  to  him  when 
Janet  and  their  children  weren't 
around,  really  did  him  the  most 
good.  He  was  fond  of  teen-age  Flora 
and  Clay — but  their  racket,  and  that 
of  the  youngsters  they  brought  to 
the  house,  did  get  on  his  nerves. 
Of  course,  he  couldn't  admit  that  to 
old  Goff  Darrick.  Goff  was  always 
cussing  the  teen-agers  for  nearly  run- 
ning him  down  with  their  cars  when 
he  didn't  move  fast  enough  to  the 
screaming  of  their  horns. 

"I  rode  the  fastest  horse  in  the 
county,"  Simon  told  him,  "when  I 
was  their  age.  I  could  outrace  and 
out-rassel  any  other  boy  of  my  time." 

"Always  bragging,"  sniffed  Goff. 
"Your  namesake  did  that  once — and 
if  you'd  ever  read  the  Bible,  you'd 
recollect  what  happened  to  him." 

"Peter  was  the  one  man  of  'em 
all  who  drawed  his  sword  and  put  up 
a  fight.  He  was  called  a  rock,  tough 
and  eternal  like  me." 

"You're  getting  feebler  and  feebler 
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by  the  hour,  Simon  MacKay.  I  can 
tell  your  mind's  failing.  Why,  you 
didn't  remember  my  birthday  the 
third  of  last  month." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  Simon  lied,  but  si- 
lently reproached  himself.  "I  just 
didn't  want  to  shame  you  by  letting 
on  I  know  how  old  you  are." 

That  was  a  thing  that  did  trouble 
him.  He  could  remember  clearly 
every  detail  of  the  night  his  father 
returned  home  in  his  ragged  Con- 
federate uniform,  worn  and  thin  and 
hungry.  But  where  had  he  put  that 
radiogram  he  got  yesterday  from  his 
great-grandson  with  the  Army  in 
Japan?  He  couldn't  at  this  moment 
recall  even  the  lad's  first  name.  And 
where  had  he  laid  the  Thackeray 
novel  he  was  rereading? — or  trying 
to  reread.  Second  sight  had  come  to 
him,  but  it  was  failing  now.  He 
could  make  out  only  the  headlines  of 
the  papers,  even  with  his  thick 
glasses.  The  TV  news  flashes  helped 
him  conceal  that  fact  from  other  per- 
sons. 

But  he  was  not  deaf.  Right  now 
he  heard  the  clattering  of  dishes 
down  in  the  dining  room.  Janet  and 
Flora  and  Aunt  Caroline  were  astir 
early  in  the  house. 

It  was  a  large,  rambling  brick 
and  stone  house,  ivy-covered  in  front 
and  set  back  in  a  wide  yard.  He 
bought  it  when  Nell  began  to  ail, 
when  he  turned  the  farm  over  to 
his  son  Peter.  When  she  died,  he 
had  the  four-poster  and  other  wal- 
nut bedroom  furniture  moved  to  the 
east  wing.  There  he  could  be  off  to 
himself  and  watch  the  sun  rise. 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  lower 
hall.  He  heard  Flora  answer  it,  then 
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call  shrilly  to  her  mother.  He  got 
up  from  his  rocking  chair  and  shut 
his  door.  Janet  made  him  keep  it 
open  at  night — just  in  case.  Those 
long  chatterings  over  the  phone  an- 
noyed him.  He  liked  to  stand  up  to  a 
man  or  woman  and  talk  face  to  face. 

But  there  weren't  many  persons 
of  his  generation  left  to  talk  with 
now.  Just  old  Goff  Darrick,  older 
Liza  Offett,  and  a  few  more.  Mis' 
Liza  was  a  mite  daffy  and  lived  in 
the  county  infirmary.  Bob  drove  him 
out  there  occasionally  to  take  her  a 
bouquet  from  his  flower  garden  and 
slip  a  few  quarters  into  her  palsied 
hand. 

He  had  been  shrewd  on  that  point. 
He  and  his  thrifty  wives  made  money 
slowly,  but  they  saved  and  invested 
in  more  fertile  bluegrass  land  and 
in  government  bonds.  Of  course  he 
gave  his  children  and  even  some  of 
his  grands  an  education  and  a  stake, 
but  he  kept  a  secured  income  for 
his  idle  years.  That  made  him  wel- 
come now  in  any  of  the  family's 
homes. 

He  smelled  ham  frying  downstairs. 
Fried  ham  and  eggs,  with  fluffy  hot 
biscuits  and  sorghum  molasses,  were 
still  his  favorite  breakfast.  Flora's 
voice  called  up  the  stairs: 

"Grandpa  Simon!  Grandpa  Simon, 
breakfast  is  almost  ready!" 

Almost  ready.  That  gave  him  time 
to  wash  his  face  in  the  bathroom 
next  door  and  comb  his  hair.  He  had 
worn  short  whiskers  for  years;  it 
saved  having  to  shave.  But  a  weekly 
visit  to  a  barber  shop  kept  his  beard 
trimmed  to  a  neat  gray  point.  Yes, 
and  he  could  still  get  in  and  out  of 
that  slick  tub  unaided. 


"Goff,  it's  this  limestone  water  that 
keeps  me  supple,"  he  declared  re- 
peatedly. "I  was  reared  on  it.  Drink 
a  full  quart  every  day.  Wash  myself 
whole  in  it  twice  a  week.  Limestone 
water  makes  spry  men  as  well  as 
fast  horses." 

"You  drink  water  only  because 
Janet  won't  let  you  drink  whisky," 
his  crony  taunted.  "Never  you  mind, 
Simon.  If  you  cheat  on  me  and  live 
until  spring,  I'll  keep  my  promise." 

That  spicy  frying  aroma  met  him 
at  the  top  of  the  stairway  in  the  up- 
per hall.  He  sniffed  and  shook  his 
head.  Ham  wasn't  smoke-cured  with 
hickory  chips  like  it  used  to  be.  No 
food  tasted  quite  right  any  more, 
for  that  matter.  Janet  gently  reproved 
him  for  putting  so  much  salt  and 
pepper  and  other  seasoning  on  his 
victuals.  He  kept  on  doing  it  any- 
way. 

"Happy  birthday,  Grandpa  Si- 
mon!" Clay,  sixteen  and  already 
handsome,  called  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs. 


'This  limestone  water  keeps  me  supple/' 
he  declared.  "Wash  myself  whole  in  it 
twice  a  week." 


"Happy  birthday!"  echoed  pretty 
Flora  from  the  dining-room  arch- 
way. 

"Thank  you,  my  dears,  thank  you!" 
he  responded  heartily,  smiling,  and 
reached  for  the  banister. 

He  quickly  withdrew  his  hand.  He 
stiffened  to  his  full  six  feet,  though 
a  sudden  sharp  pain  stabbed  at  the 
base  of  his  spine,  and  walked  down 
the  steps  with  both  hands  at  his 
side.  He  was  just  not  going  to  be- 
gin being  old  until  high  noon! 

The  family  always  had  his  birth- 
day cake  at  a  special  dinner,  but 
he  saw  one  glowing  at  his  place  now. 
Thoughtful,  matronly  Janet  was  hur- 
rying in  through  the  front  door. 
Her  face  seemed  strained  and  wor- 
ried, but  she  smiled  quickly,  came 
to  him,  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

"With  so  many  people  coming," 
she  explained,  "we  decided  to  give 
you  your  cake  at  breakfast.  But 
you  aren't  to  cut  it  until  dinner." 

There  was  something  in  Bob's 
usually  jovial  face  too  that  puzzled 
him,  but  his  handclasp  and  slap  on 
the  back  reassured  him. 

"A  thousand  more  birthdays  to 
you,  Grandpa!"  he  exclaimed.  "Now 
let's  all  sit  down.  You'll  get  your 
booty  when  the  other  folks  come." 

Simon  had  always  kept  his  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  he 
let  Bob  sit  at  his  right  to  do  any 
carving. 

"All  the  candles  are  there,"  said 
Flora  at  his  left.  "Mother  and  Aunt 
Caroline  made  the  cake,  but  I  set 
the  candles  around  it  and  lighted 
them  myself.  Count  them,  Grandpa 
Simon,  before  you  start  blowing 
them  out." 


"We'll  give  you  three  blows,  sir/' 
grinned  Clay  from  across  the  table. 
"I'm  betting  you  can  do  it  in  three." 

Simon  gazed  at  the  cake  for  a 
moment.  A  mist  dimmed  his  eyes, 
and  he  choked  on  a  bantering  re- 
mark he  had  planned  to  make.  He 
removed  his  glasses  and  wiped  them 
on  his  napkin.  The  myriad  flicker- 
ing tiny  candles  were  a  torch  mark- 
ing the  end  of  one  epoch,  but  their 


He  drew  a  deep  breath,  leaned  forward 
and  blew. 

flames  challenged  him,  beckoning 
him  on.  Never  say  die. 

He  stroked  his  goatee  with  an 
unsteady  hand  to  gain  time,  drew  a 
deep  breath,  leaned  forward  and 
blew. 

"Wow!"  cried  Clay.  "Over  a  third 
of  them  out." 

Simon  inhaled  deeply  and  blew 
again. 

"You  got  a  lot  more!"  cheered 
Flora. 

No,  he  would  not  be  old  until  high 
noon.  Then  Goff  Darrick,  grumbling 
to  hide  the  affection  which  had 
bound  them  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether as  the  years  passed,  would 


come  across  the  yard  on  his  cane 
bringing  the  bourbon,  and  they 
would  start  insulting  each  other 
again  over  nips  of  the  rare,  mellow 
whisky. 

He  felt  dizzy  and  there  was  an 
ache  in  his  chest,  but  he  blew  a 
third  time. 

"Miss  Janet — " 

Janet  rose  hastily.  Flora's  bright 
face,  glancing  beyond  him,  suddenly 
changed.  He  saw  Bob  turn  and  frown 
toward  the  opened  butler's  pantry 
door.  Aunt  Caroline  stood  there,  her 
dark  features  solemn,  carrying  a 
silver  tray.  On  the  tray  was  a  quart 
bottle,  but  without  any  decorating 
tissues  and  ribbons. 

"Mis'  Janet,"  she  said  apologeti- 
cally, "Mistah  Goff's  folks  just  sent 
this  over.  He  told  'em  he  wanted 
Mistah  Simon  to  have  it  first  thing 
this  morning.  Them  was  about  Mis- 
tah Goff's  very  last  words." 

Simon  stared.  It  took  him  a  full 
moment  to  understand.  Goff.  .  .  . 
He  swallowed  at  another  choking 
lump  in  his  throat.  The  mist  again 
closed  before  his  eyes. 

"We  didn't  mean  for  you  to  know 
until  after  breakfast,"  young  Clay 
murmured,  reaching  a  hand  across 
the  table  to  his.  "We  wanted  you 
to  have  your  birthday  candles  first 
to — to  sort  of  light  the  way." 

One  hundred  candles.  And  he  had 
turned  them  all  into  smoking  little 
wicks  with  three  puffs  of  his  breath! 
It  was  several  hours  yet  until  high 
noon,  but  Simon  Peter  MacKay 
owned  to  himself  that  he  was  an  old 
man  now. 


The  disciples  were  mostly  young  people 


CHRISTIANITY 

.  .  .  A  Youth  Movement 


By  RAYMOND  M.  VEH 


JESUS  was  a  young  man  himself, 
and  it  must  have  thrilled  him 
to  find  young  men  coming  to  him. 
For  the  most  part,  the  comrades 
and  disciples  of  Jesus  were  young 
men.  A  young  man  was  the  first  to 
announce  the  triumphant,  world- 
transforming  news  that  Christ  is 
alive  (Mark  16:5-7).  From  that  day 
to  this,  young  people  have  sounded 
the  keynote  in  the  church's  march 
forward. 

The  disciples  were  mostly  young 
people,  and  they  lived  on  through 
the  years — some  to  the  very  end  of 
the  century.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
John  and  Andrew  and  Philip  and 
Lazarus  and  Mary  and  Martha  were 
all  young.  The  daring  of  these  youth- 
ful disciples,  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament  records,  is  history's  most 
amazing  tale. 

Thirty  years  after  the  ascension, 
Paul  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  that  of  the  more  than  500 
men  who  at  one  time  saw  the  risen 
Lord  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
still   alive.    In   all   likelihood,   then, 


they  were  young  when  they  became 
followers  of  Jesus.  Christ  had  drawn 
to  him  young  men. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the 
magnetic  power  of  Christ's  leader- 
ship. Here  was  a  man  whom  young 
people  followed,  and  whom  they 
still  follow  today.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  life  more  beautiful  than 
his.  As  our  comprehension  of  him 
increases,  our  appreciation  of  him 
grows.  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover  asks:  'Why 
is  it  that  there  never  seems  any 
risk  of  overestimating  Jesus?" 

We  can  take  the  words  of  Na- 
poleon as  a  sober  estimate  of  the 
amazing  power  of  the  Supreme 
Leader.  "I  search  history  in  vain  to 
find  one  similar  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  I  founded  great  empires.  But 
on  what  rested  the  creation  of  our 
genius?  Upon  force.  Jesus  Christ 
alone  founded  his  empire  upon  love; 
and  at  this  hour  millions  of  men 
would  die  for  him." 

Throughout  the  centuries  Christ 
has  drawn  young  men  to  himself. 
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Again  and  again  youth  in  then- 
twenties  have  been  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  the  Christian  cause.  C.  F. 
Adams,  in  his  book  What  I  Owe  to 
Christ,  proclaims  the  great  truth 
of  the  attractiveness  of  Christ  in 
these  words:  "More  than  any  other 
figure  in  human  history  Jesus  repre- 
sents, for  all  time,  the  youth  of  man 
confronting,  undismayed,  obstacles 
inconceivably  great  and  conquering 
them  by  the  daring  of  his  spirit!" 

VjMiL  up  in  imagination  from  that 
great  galaxy  of  youthful  Christian 
leaders  a  few  representatives:  John 
Wesley  founded  the  Holy  Club,  at 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  26.  Martin 
Luther  climbed  the  Santa  Scala  at 
Rome  at  27.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  hold- 
ing men  spellbound  at  St.  Paul's, 
London,  at  18.  Dwight  L.  Moody 
was  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
at  23.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  was 
preaching  at  the  great  London 
Tabernacle  at  20.  Francis  E.  Clark 
founded  Christian  Endeavor  at  29. 
George  Williams  founded  the 
YMCA  at  23.  David  Livingstone  was 
witnessing  for  Christ  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  at  23.  Billy  Graham  began 
calling  thousands  to  Christ  at  the 
age  of  33. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  hero  of  modern 
youth.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  He  was  strong  of  body.  What 
a  surprise  Bruce  Barton  gave  peo- 
ple who  knew  only  the  emaciated  fig- 
ure of  medieval  art!  His  book  The 
Man  Nobody  Knows  pictured  that 
scene  in  the  temple  court.  The 
priests  and  moneychangers  fled 
from  before  Jesus,  not  only  because 
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he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong, 
not  only  because  of  the  holy  zeal 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  but  also  be- 
cause, as  he  lifted  his  arm  with  the 
scourge  of  cords,  the  loose  sleeve 
fell  back  to  reveal  bronzed  muscles 
strong  as  steel.  No  flabby  priest  or 
moneychanger  dared  try  conclusions 
with  that  arm! 

He  was  keen  of  mind.  As  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  said 
to  a  group  of  boys  about  temper- 
ance: "You  can  get  along  with  a 
wooden  leg,  but  you  can't  get  along 
with  a  wooden  head."  After  all,  the 
mind  is  what  distinguishes  men  from 
animals.  If  it  were  a  question  of  how 
fast  you  can  run  or  how  hard  you 
can  hit,  many  animals  would  be 
superior  to  men.  Man  depends  upon 
his  mind.  The  enemies  of  Jesus 
would  think  up  the  cleverest  ques- 
tions to  entrap  him,  dilemmas  on 
one  horn  or  the  other  of  which  he 
surely  would  impale  himself.  With 
rapierlike  thrusts  of  a  keen  mind, 
he  laid  bare  their  hidden  meanings 
and  proclaimed  to  them  his  teach- 
ings. 

He  lived  among  other  people. 
Some  of  us  would  get  along  well 
if  it  were  not  for  the  neighbors. 
The  temptations  of  society  overcome 
us.  Some  have  realized  so  keenly  the 
dangers  of  living  among  people  that 
they  have  set  up  the  ascetic  ideal, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  world. 
John  the  Baptist  practically  did  that. 
Not  so  Jesus.  He  lived  in  the  world, 
and  there  overcame  the  temptations 
that  existed.  One  is  always  tempted 
to  compromise;  he  did  not.  One  is 
always  tempted  to  exploit  others; 
he  was  utterly  unselfish. 


And  he  lived  with  God.  His  life 
was  tall;  he  looked  up.  God  was  his 
Father.  His  growth  as  a  youth  is 
stated  thus:  "And  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man." 

Christ  lived  to  proclaim  the  King- 
dom of  God.  He  died  to  demonstrate 
its  invincible  power.  "The  leader- 
principle,"  says  Stanley  Jones,  "can 
only  be  operative  as  the  leader  em- 
bodies the  cause.  ...  No  leader  can 
lead  unless  personal  loyalty  to  him 
is  loyalty  to  a  cause  embodied  in 
him.  The  masses  must  see  in  him 
the  embodiment  of  their  hopes  and 
longings,  their  cause. 

"Jesus  appeared  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  cause  of  causes,  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  the  one 
thing  for  which  all  mankind  is  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  longing: 
an  all-inclusive  Order  which  gathers 
up  into  itself  the  lesser  meanings 
and  loyalties  of  life  and  gives  co- 
herence and  purpose  to  the  whole. 
Nothing  less  than  a  Universal  Order 
can  do  this.  The  only  Universal 
Order  is  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Personality  ever  attracts.  The 

call  of  chivalry,  the  call  of  loyalty, 
the  call  of  courage,  the  call  of  adven- 
ture, these  are  the  things  that  fire 
a  young  mans  soul.  When  ap- 
proached from  such  a  coign  of 
vantage,  Christianity  has  its  appeal. 
As  the  late  President  Faunce  of 
Brown  University  declared:  "The 
characteristic  of  Christianity  is  that 
its  ideal  is  not  embodied  in  verbal 
statement,  but  in  a  life.  The  Chris- 
tian ideal  is  Christ."  You  cannot  sep- 


arate him  at  any  point  from  his 
teaching.  Christianity  is  devotion  to 
the  person  of  Christ. 

Christ  calls  today.  The  call  of  the 
Christ  is  a  call  to  a  new  leadership 
of  life.  When  the  Master  said,  "Fol- 
low me,"  it  was  an  invitation  to 
follow  him  as  teacher;  to  follow  him 
as  Saviour;  to  follow  him  to  Geth- 
semane's  tears;  to  follow  him  to 
Calvary,  the  place  of  self-crucifixion; 
to  follow  him  to  Olivet,  with  the 
glory  of  its  risen  life  and  ascension 
experience.  To  follow  Christ  is  to 
say  with  Livingstone,  "Lord  Jesus, 
my  King,  my  life,  my  all,  I  again 
dedicate  my  whole  life  to  thee." 

Following  Christ  insures  the  en- 
richment of  joy  that  comes  through 
serving.  Do  you  hear  the  call?  Oh, 
that  you  may  answer  in  the  language 
of  the  simple  hymn — 

Where  he  leads  me  I  will  follow, 
I'll  go  with  him  all  the  way. 


Great  occasions  do  not 
make  heroes  or  cowards;  they 
simply  unveil  them  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Silently  and 
imperceptibly,  as  we  wake  or 
sleep,  we  grow  strong  or  we 
grow  weak,  and  at  last  some 
crisis  shows  us  what  we  have 
become. 

— Brooke  Foss  Westcott 
Bishop   of  Durham 


ITALY  Honors  St  Francis 

The  saint  who  was  buried  among  criminals 
By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


ITALY  has  issued  a  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  a  papal  basilica  of  one  of 
her  most  famous  and  historic 
churches,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Church  of  St.  Francis,  in  Assisi. 
This  church  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory; for  it  is  built  on  a  hill  once 
called  the  Colle  d'  Inferno,  or  "Hill  of 
Hell,"  where  criminals  were  hanged 
and  their  remains  buried. 

The  church  was  built  to  house  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  influential  Christian  figures  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

Born  Giovanni  Bernadone  in  the 
year  1181,  the  man  who  was  to  be- 
come Brother  Francis,  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  and  one  of  the 
greatest  reformers  of  the  pre-Refor- 
mation  era,  in  his  youth  was  the 
pampered  son  of  a  rich  merchant. 
A  poor  student,  he  had  little  liking 
for  books  and  turned  to  a  life  of 
indolence  and  pleasure,  becoming 
one  of  the  gayest  members  of  Assisfs 
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young  set,  a  favorite  among  the  high- 
living  young  nobles  of  the  area. 

At  the  age  of  20  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  to  go  and  fight  against  the 
Perugians  in  one  of  Italy's  petty 
intercity  wars.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  was  kept  for  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  nearly  died  of  a  fever.  He 
had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  during  his 
imprisonment  and  to  reflect  on  the 
emptiness  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
world. 

When  he  was  released,  he  went 
to  war  again,  but  his  heart  was  not 
in  fighting.  One  night  he  dreamed 
he  was  in  a  room  of  armor.  All  the 
shields  were  marked  with  a  cross, 
and  a  voice  said  to  him,  "These 
are  for  you  and  your  soldiers." 

Subsequently,  he  again  became  ill. 
After  recovering,  he  stopped  one 
day  at  a  wayside  shrine  for  prayer. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  speaking 
to  him,  saying,  "Go,  Francis,  and 
repair  my  house  which  you  see  is 
falling  into  ruin." 

Francis  was   startled  and  turned 


toward  a  little  church  nearby.  He 
thought  God  meant  that  he  should 
use  some  of  his  wealth  to  repair  this 
church,  which,  indeed,  was  in  a  sad 
state  of  disrepair. 

Francis'  father,  Pietro,  was  already 
concerned  about  his  son's  unusual 
generosity  toward  beggars  and 
feared  that  his  mind  had  been  af- 
fected by  his  illness.  When  he  heard 
that  Francis  was  giving  a  large  sum 
to  the  repair  of  this  obscure  country 
church  merely  upon  an  impulse,  he 
had  him  arrested  and  charged  him 
with  lunacy. 

Francis  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  lived  in  a  cave  for  a  month, 
praying  and  meditating.  During  this 
period  he  saw  that  the  Lord  meant 
not  that  a  single  rural  church  was 
in  disrepair  but  that  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  was  so  corrupted  by 
luxury  and  ambition  for  power  that 
the  church,  as  an  institution,  was 
fallen  into  ruin. 

WHEN  Francis  returned  to  Assisi, 
it  was  with  the  determination  to 
follow  literally  Jesus'  admonition  to 
give  one's  wealth  to  the  poor  and 
to  take  a  vow  of  poverty  and  service. 
On  Sunday,  February  24,  1208, 
after  hearing  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  work  of  the  disciples,  Francis 
decided  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
found  a  new  order  of  Christian 
brothers.  They  would  not  live  in 
some  secluded  monastery  but  would 
go  among  the  people  preaching  and 
exemplifying  the  Christian  faith,  just 
as  did  the  first  Apostles.  Francis 
was  not  long  in  finding  recruits  for 
his  cause,   for  he  himself  was  the 


most  eloquent  example  of  the  gos- 
pel he  preached. 

Protestant  historians  have  noted 
the  close  similarity  between  the  first 
Franciscans  and  Peter  Waldo's  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons.  The  French  reform 
movement  by  Waldo,  launched  a  few 
years  before  the  movement  of 
Francis,  was  put  under  a  papal  ban 
as  heresy,  and  the  persecuted  Wal- 
densians  became  the  first  Protestants. 

However,  when  Francis  went  to 
Rome,  it  is  said  that  Pope  Innocent 
III,  after  hearing  his  plea,  had  a 
dream  in  which  he  saw  the  Lateran 
Palace  falling  to  pieces  in  an  earth- 
quake. Then  a  group  of  poor  friars, 
dressed  in  brown  robes,  came  and 
miraculously  held  up  the  crumbling 
pillars.  Despite  opposition  of  the 
cardinals,  the  pope  gave  his  blessing 
to  Francis'  work. 

In  the  next  15  years  Francis  estab- 
lished the  great  monastic  order 
known  as  the  Franciscans.  With 
sadness,  however,  he  saw  the  order's 
"protector,"  Cardinal  Ugolino,  grad- 
ually diluting  his  teachings  of  pov- 
erty and  his  straightforward  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  In  1223 
Francis  resigned  all  offices  with  the 
order  he  had  founded. 

The  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
which  ended  at  the  untimely  age  of 
45,  he  spent  out  in  the  fields,  com- 
municating with  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers. St.  Francis  is  always  pictured 
today  surrounded  by  his  beloved 
birds.  Unable  to  resist  the  corruption 
that  he  saw  wiping  out  some  of  his 
cherished  reforms,  the  saint  sought 
bv  personal  example  to  demonstrate 
the  patient,  suffering  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  wayward  humanity. 
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With  his  last  breath,  Francis  or-  magnificent  church  and  interred  him 

dered  the  brothers  who  were  with  within  it  at  the  place  where  the  gal- 

him  to  remove  his  tunic.  He  wanted  lows  once  stood, 

to  be  laid  upon  the  bare  ground  clad  Thus,  as  we  see  this  ancient  church 

only  in  a  loin  cloth,  as  was  Jesus  that  Italy  honors,  we  see  not  only 

when  he  was  taken  down  from  the  a  magnificent  basilica  but  the  figure 

cross.  He  asked  that  he  be  buried  on  of  a  gaunt  man  who>  without  a  si     le 

the  hill  where  criminals  were  taken,  n  saye  hig  Qwn         Qnal  ^ 

in  order  that  he  remind  the  people  1     i         i    j         r 

^t_  ^  T         j-  j  •    mx.  i  ample,  launched  a  reform  movement 

that  Jesus  died  in  the  common  place  -   *  .     .n        -      ~        ,   ,     ^ ,. , ,, 

of  execution,  hanging  between  two  *at  ^ificantly  affected  the  Middle 

criminals,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Agesand  ^d  mu^h  to  pave  the  way 

a  tomb  near  that  spot.  in  religious  thought  for  the  lasting 

After  Francis   died,   his   grieving  reformation     that     three     centuries 

followers  could  not  bring  themselves  later  was  to  be  launched  by  another 

to  bury  him  on  the  bleak  hillside;  zealous   monk,    one   named   Martin 

but  two  years  later  they  built  this  Luther. 

A  Sailor  s  Prayer 

By  RADM.  W.  M.  Thomas  CHC,  USN  (Ret.) 

Almighty  Father,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea  and  whose  paths  are  in 
the  great  waters,  whose  command  is  over  all  and  whose  love  never 
faileth:  Let  me  be  aware  of  thy  presence  and  obedient  to  thy  will. 
Keep  me  true  to  my  best  self,  guarding  me  against  dishonesty  in 
purpose  and  in  deed,  and  helping  me  so  to  live  that  I  can  stand 
unashamed  and  unafraid  before  my  shipmates,  my  loved  ones,  and 
thee. 

Protect  those  in  whose  love  I  live.  Give  me  the  will  to  do  the  work 
of  a  man  and  to  accept  my  share  of  responsibilities  with  a  strong 
heart  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Make  me  considerate  of  those  entrusted 
to  my  leadership  arid  faithful  to  the  duties  my  country  has  entrusted 
to  me.  Let  my  uniform  remind  me  daily  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Service  of  which  I  am  a  part. 

If  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  steady  my  faith;  if  I  am  tempted,  make 
me  strong  to  resist;  if  I  should  miss  the  mark,  give  me  courage  to 
try  again.  Guide  me  with  the  light  of  truth  and  keep  before  me  the 
life  of  him  by  whose  example  and  help  I  trust  to  obtain  the  answer 
to  my  prayer,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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A  good  actor  must  be  versatile,  says  Ernest  Borgnine, 
whose  portrayal  of  the  beloved  butcher  won  him  so 
many  awards.  "Sharpen  your  tools;  and  when  you 
get  a  chance,  use  them  to  the  utmost." 


All  About  "MARTY" 


By 

GASPARD  ST.  ONGE 
Editorial  Staff,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 


A  GOOD  ACTOR  makes  his  audi- 
ence feel  the  story  he  is  por- 
traying. He  must  first  have  that  feel- 
ing within  himself  and  then  be  able 
to  reproduce  it  for  others. 

"For  this  reason,  a  great  actor  is 
one  who  has  a  vast  capacity  for  feel- 
ing all  the  shades  of  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness and  all  the  degrees  of  joy  and 
triumph." 

The  man  speaking  was  Ernest 
Borgnine,  winner  of  an  Academy 
Award  and  many  other  honors  for 
his  starring  role  in  Marty.  Borgnine 
(he  pronounces  it  Borg  9)  was  re- 
laxing between  scenes  at  20th  Cen- 
tury Fox  and  chatting  with  a  group 
of  friends. 

"Another  thing,"  Ernie  continued, 
"if  an  actor  wishes  to  succeed,  he 
must  keep  his  public  guessing.  He 
must  never  let  them  know  what  he 
is   going  to  do  next.   For  example, 


after  I  had  acted  in  The  Mob  and 
From  Here  to  Eternity,  I  was  char- 
acterized in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple as  a  fiend  and  a  bully,  incapable 
of  portraying  a  kind  and  gentle  char- 
acter. 

"So  I  signed  up  to  make  Marty, 
the  story  of  a  mild,  meek,  and  frus- 
trated butcher  boy,  a  role  that  was 
quaint,  appealing,  and  homey.  It 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  form.  It 
took  the  public  off  guard.  It  was  not 
what  they  expected.  So  it  clicked. 

"But  there  was  another  reason  why 
Marty  was  a  success.  It  had  in  one 
episode  after  another  the  same 
thoughts,  the  same  problems,  the 
same  experiences  that  thousands  of 
people  have  had.  I'd  had  the  same 
experiences,  and  I  knew  they  were 
common  to  many  others. 

"Then  I  made  another  reversal, 
this  time  to  musical  comedy,  when 
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I  played  in  The  Best  Things  in  Life 
Are  Free.  Now  I've  returned  to 
straight  drama  again  in  Three  Brave 
Men. 

"But,"  said  one  of  Ernie's  friends, 
"these  broad  changes  require  ver- 
satility." And  Ernie  quoted  a  slogan 
he  has  stood  by  for  a  long  time: 
"Sharpen  your  tools;  and  when  you 
get  a  chance,  use  them  to  the  ut- 
most." 

Maybe  his  Italian  heritage  has 
something  to  do  with  Borgnine's  suc- 
cess. He  touches  the  subject  this  way. 

"When  Gordon  MacRae  and  I 
made  a  recording  of  'Button  Up  Your 
Overcoat'  for  the  movie  The  Best 
Things  in  Life  Are  Free,  Gordon 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'How  come 
you  can  sing  like  this  if  you've  never 
had  a  lesson?'  I  replied,  'Did  you 
ever  see  an  Italian  who  didn't  have 
a  song  in  his  heart?' 

"But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
I  think  the  success  that  has  come  to 
Italian  stars  of  late  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  as  inhibited  as 
Americans.  They  are  not  afraid  to 
display  their  emotions.  They  are 
more  ebullient.  They  cry  real  tears 
if  crying  will  make  the  scene  any 
better.  And  they  feel  the  pain  or 
sorrow  that  brings  the  tears.  It's  all 
part  of  their  nature.  While  this  may 
be  especially  true  of  the  Italians,  it 
is  true  also  to  some  extent  of  most 
Europeans.  So  they  win  Oscars." 

1  HEN  Borgnine  became  self -ana- 
lytical— sort  of  looked  at  himself  in 
a  mirror. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
think     I     deserved     the     Academy 
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Award.  This  award  should  be  given 
to  an  actor  or  an  actress  who  for 
years  has  given  great  and  outstand- 
ing performances,  stars  who  have 
made  the  arts  richer  as  a  result  of 
long  and  consistent  effort.  Such  peo- 
ple, for  example,  as  Spencer  Tracy, 
Walter  Brennan,  Gary  Cooper." 

Ernie  wasn't  indulging  in  maudlin 
modesty.  He  was  analyzing  critically 
an  art  form  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
He  was  speaking  his  honest  thoughts. 

While  carrying  on  a  conversation, 
emotion  and  feeling  sweep  swiftly 
over  his  expressive  features.  His 
hands  move,  not  in  wild  gestures, 
but  with  the  rhythmic  restraint  of  a 
symphony  conductor.  The  art  which 
is  part  of  his  nature  cannot  be 
sequestered  to  the  cameras  or  the 
stage.  These  are  other  reasons  why 
his  work  is  diversified  and  his  pub- 
lic never  sees  him  typed. 

Borgnine  also  is  a  great  traveler. 
His  travels  started  when  he  was  only 
two  years  old  and  his  mother, 
Countess  Anna  Boselli  Borgnine, 
took  him  from  their  home  in  Con- 
necticut to  the  family  estate  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  northern  Italy. 
He  still  recalls  the  performances  at 
La  Scala  opera,  which  he  and  his 
mother  attended  regularly.  (He  is 
an  opera  addict  to  this  day  and  can 
remember  the  melody  of  every  aria 
he  has  ever  heard.) 

He  also  recalls  travels  all  over 
Europe  to  visit  friends  and  relatives. 
Ernie's  maternal  grandfather,  Count 
Paolo  Boselli,  at  one  time  was  finan- 
cial adviser  to  His  Majesty,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

Of  course  all  this  was  changed  by 
Benito  Mussolini.  The  family  estates 


were  expropriated,  so  Ernie  and  his 
parents  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

"I  was  six  years  old  then  and 
couldn't  talk  a  word  of  English,"  says 
Ernie  with  his  characteristic  grin.  "I 
had  to  learn  all  over." 

13  UT  his  travels  didn't  end  there. 
When  he  finished  high  school  he 
joined  the  Navy,  in  which  he  served 
for  10  years.  He  went  in  as  an  ap- 
prentice seaman  and  came  out  a 
chief  petty  officer.  About  a  month 
after  his  first  five-year  hitch  was 
finished  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor.  Ernie  immediately  re-en- 
listed. 

The  war  took  him  to  virtually  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding Iceland  and  some  spots  that 
were  much  hotter.  While  recuperat- 
ing in  a  Brooklyn  hospital  once,  his 
eye  fell  on  the  trim  lines  and  ship 
shape  of  a  pharmacist's  mate,  Rhoda 
Kemins  by  name.  When  the  war  was 
won,  they  wedded. 

Then  for  several  months  he  studied 
under  the  GI  Bill  at  the  Randall 
School  for  Dramatic  Arts  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  But  there  were  back- 
breaking  and  heart-breaking  years 
ahead. 

First  he  went  on  the  road  with 
Bob  Porterfield's  Barter  Theater  at 
$30  a  week  plus  an  extra  $5  for  driv- 
ing a  truck  and  toting  scenery. 

"I  had  to  keep  14  shows  in  my 
head  at  one  time,"  he  recalls.  A 
while  later  he  was  offered  a  role  in 
Harvey  at  $150  a  week.  He  grabbed 
it  but  after  six  weeks  went  back  to 
Porterfield,  to  whom  he  felt  he  had 


an  obligation  because  Porterfield  had 
given  him  his  start. 

He  stayed  with  Porterfield  for 
nearly  five  years,  doing  one-night 
stands  six  nights  a  week  and  cover- 
ing virtually  every  town  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Ernie 
had  one  of  his  most  embarrassing 
moments.  He  and  four  other  players 
were  supposed  to  do  a  pratfall.  Ernie 
used  to  catch  the  player  next  to  him 
on  the  inside  of  his  leg.  But  this 
night  he  was  wearing  someone  else's 
tights,  and  they  were  too  tight.  They 
ripped  from  front  to  back.  There  was 
an  explosion  of  laughter  from  the 
audience,  who  thought  this  was  all 
part  of  the  act. 

In  1951  he  decided  to  hit  New 
York  again.  He  knew  his  business 
now,  but  still  the  road  ahead  wasn't 
easy.  There  were  a  few  radio  and 
TV  spots,  but  there  were  long 
stretches  of  "liberty." 

When  Christmas  came  around  in 
1952,  he  and  Mrs.  Borgnine  were 
so  broke  they  couldn't  even  send 
Christmas  cards.  They  were  about 
to  open  a  piggy  bank  that  contained 
some  700  pennies  when  a  phone  call 
came  with  an  offer  of  a  job  in  the 
TV  show  "Captain  Video."  They 
were  really  saved  by  the  bell.  And 
the  jinx  seemed  to  be  broken. 

After  the  "Captain  Video"  stint 
Ernie  rejoined  the  Harvey  troupe. 
A  year  later  he  was  offered  a  role 
in  a  production  of  Hamlet  that  toured 
Europe,  including  11  performances 
at  Kronberg  Castle  in  Denmark. 
Next  he  was  back  on  Broadway  with 
Helen  Hayes  in  Mrs.  McThing,  a 
production  that  ran  for  350  perform- 
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ances.  Then  came  the  jump  to  the  sociation    Award,    the    Film    Daily 

movies.  Award,     and    numerous    magazine 

Borgnine's  film  career  started  in  honors, 

the  East,  not  in  Hollywood.  A  direc-  The  day  Ernie  won  his  Oscar,  his 

tor  told  him  to  walk  across  a  stage  uncle,  Count  Levio  Boselli,  who  owns 

and  say  'panhandle/'  Ernie  did,  and  a  shoe  shop  in  Carpi,  Italy,  sold  out 

he  was  in.  every  pair  of  shoes  he  had  on  hand. 

Those  early  heavy  roles  that  gave  But  the  laurels  of  victory  never 

him  a  start  were  not  the  kind  on  turned  Ernie's  head.  He,  his  wife, 

which  ego  is  fed.  He  became  looked  and     his     four-year-old     daughter, 

upon  as  an  actual  villain  of  diabolical  Nancy,  still  live  in  their  modest  San 

proportions.  At  times  he  was  reviled  Fernando  Valley  home,  near  Holly- 

on  the  streets  by  people  he  had  never  wood,  and  have  no  intention  of  mov- 

seen.  ing    or    changing    their    circle    of 

But   all  this   ended  with  Marty,  friends, 

which,    besides    winning    him    the  Following     a      celebration     that 

coveted  Oscar,  yielded  the  Cannes  marked  the  recent  Academy  Awards, 

Film   Festival   Citation,   the   British  a  friend  called  Ernie  and  said:  "Hey, 

Film  Academy  Award,  the  New  York  I  just  realized,  there  wasn't  a  single 

Critics  Award,  the  Foreign  Press  As-  'important'  person  at  your  party!" 


A  Ship  Made  of  Bones 

HELEN  HOUSTON  BOILEAU 

Two  recruiting  officers,  Chief  C.  L.  Bryant,  and  Electrician's  Mate 
Lee  Hentz,  in  Pomona,  California,  have  a  model  ship  made  of 
bones.  This  model,  a  replica  of  a  two -masted  man-of-war,  is  one  of 
the  many  built  by  American  sailors  who  were  prisoners  on  a  British 
ship  during  the  War  of  1812. 

With  nothing  else  to  do  during  the  long  months  of  their  captivity, 
the  American  sailors  began  to  save  soup  bones.  After  drying  them 
out,  they  cut  the  bones  down  the  middle,  then  polished  and  carved 
them  and  used  them  in  building  amazingly  intricate  and  detailed 
model  ships.  The  ships'  hulls  were  first  carved  from  wood,  then  the 
bones  were  attached  by  drilling  tiny  holes  and  "riveting"  them  with 
pieces  of  wire.  The  ships  look  as  if  they  were  put  together  with  pegs. 

The  model  owned  by  these  two  recruiting  officers  is  complete 
with  hatches,  cannon  port,  and  scroll  work  on  the  bowsprit, 
although  the  masts  and  rigging  are  missing  and  there  are  many 
cracks  in  it.  The  bone  ship  was  given  these  men  by  a  retired 
printer,  Victor  Hubbard,  who  says  that  his  great-grandfather 
bought  it  for  $12  from  the  sailors  who  had  made  it. 

When  restored,  the  historical  model  will  be  presented  to  the 
Navy  Museum  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
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It  Started  At  '!  a  Qi 
Friendship  Cemetery 


By  VINCENT  EDWARDS 


NO  cemetery  was  ever  more  ap- 
propriately named  than  a  cer- 
tain 18-acre  burying  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  Columbus,  Mississippi. 
Today  it  is  known  far  and  wide  as 
"Friendship  Cemetery."  This  is  the 
place  that  really  marks  the  origin  of 
a  holiday  now  celebrated  all  over 
the  nation. 

How  the  holiday  came  about 
makes  a  surprising  story.  Curiously 
enough,  not  many  people  have  ever 
heard  the  full  details,  even  in  these 
modern  times.  One  must  go  back 
nearly  a  century  to  the  middle  1800's, 
when  for  12  years  the  Odd  Fellows 
Order  of  Columbus  used  that  empty 
field  for  picnics  and  a  recreation 
park. 

But  there  was  no  laughter  and 
hilarity  on  the  sad  April  day  in  the 
year  1862  when  a  long  caravan  of 
wagons  came  to  these  grounds.  They 
carried  the  men  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  this  spot  hav- 
ing been  chosen  as  their  last  resting 
place.  Altogether,  about  1500  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  100  Northern 


dead  were  interred  under  the  mag- 
nolias. 

Four  more  years  passed.  The  hard- 
fought  "War  Between  the  States" 
had  been  over  for  a  full  year,  but 
the  women  of  Columbus  had  not 
forgotten  the  fallen  heroes.  On  an- 
other April  day — it  was  the  26th  of 
the  month,  to  be  exact — they  came 
to  the  cemetery  with  their  arms  full 
of  flowers.  On  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federates they  laid  their  blossoms, 
but  they  did  not  stop  there — they 
put  flowers,  too,  on  the  last  resting 
places  of  the  Union  dead. 

This  may  not  have  seemed  an  im- 
portant act  to  those  gracious  women 
at  the  time.  Little  could  they  know 
how  far-reaching  were  to  be  its  con- 
sequences! Somehow  a  reporter  got 
wind  of  it.  Later,  by  telegraph,  the 
news  came  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential newspapers  in  the  North, 
the  great  daily  of  Horace  Greeley's, 
the  New  York  Tribune.  It  made  only 
a  small  paragraph,  the  dispatch  stat- 
ing that  "the  women  of  Columbus, 
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Mississippi,  have  shown  themselves 
impartial  in  their  offerings  made  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  They 
strewed  flowers  alike  on  the  graves 
of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  Na- 
tional soldiers." 

This  does  not  sound  very  startling. 
But  to  a  nation  that  still  seethed  with 
war  hatred,  it  brought  a  healing 
touch.  Northern  families  who  had 
not  had  a  good  word  to  say  about 
Southerners  since  they  had  lost 
precious  sons  in  the  fighting  felt 
suddenly  ashamed.  A  wave  of  recon- 
ciliation swept  over  the  land  wher- 
ever this  little  item  was  read. 

One  of  the  persons  who  read  it 
was  a  lawyer  in  the  town  of  Ithaca, 
New  York.  There  was  to  come  a  time 
when  Francis  Miles  Finch  would  sit 
on  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  his 
state,  when  he  would  help  Ezra 
Cornell  and  Andrew  White  to  found 
Cornell  University  in  his  home  town, 
and  when  hundreds  would  flock  to 
honor  him  on  his  75th  birthday.  But 
in  the  year  of  1866  he  was  still  a 
young  practicing  lawyer,  busy  at  his 
profession — and  also  fighting  off  the 
temptation  to  become  a  poet. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  this 
young  lawyer  was  not  able  to  keep 
his  light  under  a  bushel.  That  was 
when  he  read  of  what  the  women  of 
Columbus  had  done  in  that  Southern 
cemetery.  A  man  of  good  will,  loving 
all  his  fellow  Americans,  Mr.  Finch 
was  moved  to  write  a  poem.  It  be- 
gan: 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades   of  the   grave-grass 
quiver, 
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Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 
From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

And  it  rose  to  a  haunting  climax: 

So  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done, 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our 
dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

Mr.  Finch's  poem  was  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Septem- 
ber, 1867.  No  sooner  had  it  appeared 
than  it  was  copied  everywhere.  It 
became  a  favorite  piece  for  school 


children  to  recite  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South.  The  poem,  too, 
created  better  feeling  between  the 
two  sections,  just  as  that  Tribune 
item  had  done  a  few  months  earlier. 
By  this  time,  the  example  of  those 
Mississippi  ladies  had  so  caught  hold 
of  popular  imagination  that  a  move- 
ment was  started  for  a  special  day 
on  which  the  graves  of  the  soldiers 
should  be  decorated.  In  May  1868 
Adjutant-General  N.  P.  Chipman  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Union  veterans'  organization,  sug- 
gested that  a  uniform  time  be  set. 
As  a  result,  General  John  A.  Logan, 
the  National  Commander,  chose  the 
30th  of  that  month.  So  began  the 


nation-wide  observance  of  Memorial 
Day! 

It  took  legislatures  to  make  the  day 
a  legal  holiday,  of  course.  To  this 
day  the  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi  still  stick  to 
the  date  on  which  those  women  of 
Columbus  started  the  memorial  dec- 
oration 91  years  ago — April  26. 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
observe  it  on  May  10,  and  Louisiana 
on  June  3.  But  all  the  other  states 
keep  to  May  30. 

And  the  name  so  appropriately 
chosen  for  the  place  where  the  cus- 
tom of  honoring  those  lost  in  battle 
began  is  "Friendship  Cemetery,"  a 
real  symbol  of  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  of  war. 


SPORTS  QUIZ 

Henry  Morris 

1.  What  old-time  major-league  ballplayer  became  governor  of  a  state? 

2.  Who  was  the  only  pitcher  to  hurl  three  shutouts  in  a  world  series? 

3.  In  baseball  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  (a)  Baltimore  chop,  (b)  free 
ticket,  (c)  keystone  bag,  (d)  Mexican  stand-off? 

4.  What  athlete  won  three  championships  for  Czechoslovakia  in  the  1952 
Olympic  Games? 

5.  What  professional  football  team  was  organized  by  a  sports  writer  and 
officials  of  a  packing  company? 

6.  What  wrestler  is  credited  with  originating  the  hold  known  as  the 
"leg  scissors"? 

7.  The  record  of  hitting  safely  in  the  most  consecutive  major-league 
ball  games  was  made  by  what  player?  The  most  consecutive  minor-league 
games? 

8.  Who  has  fought  most  often  in  heavyweight  title  bouts  as  a  chal- 
lenger? 

9.  Who  was  the  first  American  to  swim  the  English  Channel,  and  when? 

10.  For  what  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Richards  famous  in  athletics? 

Turn  to  page  22  for  answers 
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By  MARION  MacINNIS 


FROM  the  very  beginning  of 
Western  settlement,  nobody 
loved  the  prairie  dog.  He  was  the 
pest  of  the  plains — hated  by  the 
rancher,  who  lost  many  a  good  horse 
that  stumbled  and  broke  a  leg  in  a 
burrow;  detested  by  the  farmer, 
whose  crops  were  mercilessly 
stripped  by  the  foraging  rodent. 

Today  the  drifting  sand  and  creep- 
ing grass  roots  have  obliterated  his 
homes  on  the  range.  He  himself  is 
near  extinction,  the  victim  of  the 
gigantic  mass-extermination  program 
of  the  1930's. 

Paradoxically,  out  of  this  effort  to 
banish  him  forever  grew  Prairie  Dog 
Town  in  Lubbock,  Texas — the  last 
natural  sanctuary  of  a  vanishing  race. 

In  1935  MacKenzie  State  Park  in 
Lubbock  was  a  small  city  oasis  in 
the  middle  of  miles  of  dusty,  tree- 
less plains.  The  park  employees 
struggled  against  wind,  sand,  and 
drought  to  maintain  this  green  spot. 
Imagine  their  exasperation  when 
they  found  a  large  colony  of  prairie 
dogs  appropriating  part  of  the  park. 
They  knew  that  these  squatters 
would  soon  destroy  years  of  effort 
unless  quick  action  were  taken.  The 
workers  wasted  no  time  in  getting 
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in  touch  with  the  park  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  K.  N.  Clapp,  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Park  Board.  Would 
he  give  them  permission  to  obtain 
enough  cyanide  to  dispose  of  the  un- 
welcome visitors? 

Then,  as  now,  Mr.  Clapp  was 
genuinely  interested  in  conservation, 
and  he  wondered  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  confine  the  prairie  dog  with- 
out destroying  him.  Couldn't  the 
city  create  a  natural  village  where 
the  little  fellow  might  continue  his 
way  of  life?  Wouldn't  such  a  colony 
prove  an  added  attraction  to  park 
visitors? 

It  could,  and  it  wasl  Seven  and 
a  half  acres  of  prairie  were  fenced; 
wire  was  sunk  two  feet  below  the 
ground;  and  a  30-inch  stone-block 
barricade  was  erected  above.  This 
proved  sufficient  discouragement  to 
any  animals  with  the  wanderlust. 

As  Lubbock  is  some  distance  from 
any  tourist  route,  you  wouldn't  ex- 
pect many  visitors  other  than  local 
callers.  But  somehow  the  word  got 
around.  Prairie  Dog  Town  has  been 
host  to  thousands  of  visitors — some 
just  curious  to  see  what  a  prairie 
dog  looked  like,  some  nature  lovers, 
and   some    serious    students    armed 


with  tape  recorders  so  that  the  pecu- 
liar "Yenk-Yenk"  of  his  bark  might 
go  down  in  history.  All  day  long 
movie  cameras  whir  and  shutters 
click. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  the 
600  or  more  inhabitants  go  merrily 
on  their  way.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
cousins  and  aunts,  scurry  busily  for 
handouts,  knowing  that  nature  was 
never  so  bountiful  as  tourists.  As 
any  farmer  knows,  prairie  dogs  like 
fresh  vegetables;  and  civilizing  in- 
fluences have  added  bread,  cookies, 
and  any  kind  of  sweets  to  their  diet. 
Unlike  their  relatives  the  ground 
squirrels,  prairie  dogs  do  not  care 
for  nuts.  For  a  change  in  menu, 
there  is  plenty  of  winter  rye  for 
forage;  and  native  wild  onions  are 
a  savory,  if  strong,  entree. 

1HE  prairie  dog  is  as  curious  as 
any  tourist.  If  properly  coaxed  by  a 
thrown  tidbit,  he  will  snatch  it 
greedily  and  then  obligingly  pose, 
standing  upright  and  contentedly 
munching  away.  However,  if  you 
should  jump  over  the  wall  (though 
it's  forbidden  to  do  so),  he  would 
scramble  for  the  nearest  burrow  en- 
trance, not  necessarily  his  own.  He 
is  a  fun-loving  exhibitionist,  cavort- 
ing over  his  prairie  stage  and  dancing 
jerkily  up  and  down  atop  his  lodge 
to  draw  smiles  from  the  crowd. 

Pampered  he  may  be,  but  there  is 
still  work  to  be  done.  Tenacious  Ber- 
muda grass  covers  nearly  two-thirds 
of  his  acreage.  So  he  constantly  bat- 
tles to  keep  the  matlike  root  system 
from  sealing  off  his  burrows  and 
locking  him  out  permanently.  Then 


FhuLo   by   D.   A.   bpencer 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Mother  is  busy  raising  a  family.  The 
nursery  set  gets  into  action  in  March 
or  April,  appearing  above  ground 
about  two  weeks  after  birth.  The 
aggressive  type  constantly  rough- 
house  or  chase  one  another  over  the 
plains.  The  timid  teeter  unsteadily 
after  Mother  or  peer  uncertainly 
from  the  safety  of  their  doorsteps. 
As  Mother  has  from  four  to  seven 
offspring  to  keep  under  control,  she 
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stands  no  nonsense.  In  the  code  of 
the  prairie  dog,  it  is  bad  manners 
for  youngsters  to  snack  above  ground. 
If  they  attempt  to  do  so,  Mother 
punishes  this  breach  of  etiquette 
with  a  firm  slap. 

What  happens  when  a  prairie  dog 
dies?  No  one  seems  to  know,  so 
rarely  are  they  found  above  ground. 
Perhaps  other  members  drag  the  un- 
fortunate one  deep  into  his  burrow, 
or  even  bury  him  underground. 

It  is  evident  that  this  earth-toned, 
diminutive  animal  (full  grown  he  is 
all  of  10  inches  tall),  lives  a  far  hap- 
pier life  than  his  ancestors.  Dwell- 
ing contentedly  in  his  preserve,  he 
shares  the  prairie  willingly  with  the 
rabbits  and  the  owls — perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  so  retiring  they  never 
try  to  steal  his  act.  He  never  knows 
the  pinch  of  hunger.  Whenever  a 


howling  "norther"  sweeps  down  over 
the  plains,  solicitous  friends  hurry 
to  the  park  to  provide  emergency 
rations.  Only  once  was  his  serene 
life  threatened,  and  then  only  in- 
directly. An  off-limits  badger  some- 
how stole  into  the  town  and  dined 
liberally  on  the  tiny  burrowing  owls 
before  he  was  caught  and  evicted  by 
park  employees. 

If  you've  decided  you'd  like  a 
"pet"  prairie  dog,  don't  write  the 
Lubbock  park  officials  for  one.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  fill  individual  re- 
quests. But  they  do  supply  zoos  and 
parks  throughout  the  country.  From 
Virginia  to  California,  Lubbock-born 
prairie  dogs  are  entertaining  audi- 
ences. If  they  are  occasionally  home- 
sick for  their  old  home  town,  who 
can  blame  them? 
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Answers  to  Sports  Quiz  on  Page  19 

1.  John  K.  Tener  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Christy  Mathewson  of  the  New  York  Giants  (1905) . 

3.  (a)  A  bouncer  that  hits  in  front  of  the  plate  and  bounces  high  in  the 
air;  (b)  a  base  on  balls;  (c)  second  base;   (d)  a  tie  game. 

4.  Emil   Zatopek  in  the  5,000-    and   10,000-meter   distance   runs   and 
in  the  marathon. 

5.  The  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin)  Packers. 

6.  Joe  Stecher  of  Nebraska. 

7.  Joe  DiMaggio  of  the  New  York  Yankees,  58  games  in  1941.  Joe 
Wilhoit  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  67  games  in  1919. 

8.  Joe  Wolcott,  twice  against  Joe  Louis,  three  times  against  Ezzard 
Charles. 

9.  H.  F.  Sullivan,  in  1923. 

10.  He  is  the  present  Olympic  pole-vault  champion. 


Natives  scramble  for  straw  huts;  Americans  seek 

shelter  in  substantial  buildings;  and  all  activity  ceases. 

Somebody  announces,  "There's  a  typhoon  coming!" 


TYPHOON  MISSION 


By  MAJOR  ROBERT  E.  FUERST 


Major  Fuerst,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell and  M.I.T.,  is  now  in  Germany 
with  the  501st  Tactical  Control 
Wing.  He  is  a  meteorologist  and  the 
author  of  The  Typhoon-Hurricane 
Story,  published  last  fall. 

A  TYPHOON— the  Pacific's  name 
for  a  hurricane — is  nature's 
most  violent  storm.  Winds  batter 
man-made  structures  without  mercy; 
dirty  brown  clouds  and  black  ones 
drop  huge  quantities  of  rain;  ships 
go  down  at  sea;  coastal  cities  are 
flooded;  cliffs  topple,  buildings  fall. 
A  man  must  fight  to  stay  on  his  feet 
in  the  150-mile-an-hour  blasts  that 
rock  the  very  ground  he  walks  on. 

Normally  only  an  emergency  will 
drag  a  sane  man  outside  during  a 
typhoon.  But,  believe  it  or  not,  there 
are  men  in  the  Air  Force  who  fly 
into  these  vicious  typhoons  two  or 
three  times  daily  as  a  routine  mat- 
ter. That's  a  job  to  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end! 

What's  it  like,  flying  into  the  eye 
of  a  typhoon?  Let's  follow  the  whole 
process  through  and  see. 

You're  a  weatherman,  let's  say,  and 
part  of  the  flight  crew  of  the  54th 
Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
on  the  Pacific  island  of  Guam.  They 


call  your  outfit  the  "Typhoon 
Chasers." 

It's  Wednesday,  and  you  have  just 
learned  that  a  full-fledged  typhoon 
is  advancing  over  the  Pacific  threat- 
ening American  military  installations. 

"This  one  is  Typhoon  'Grace,' " 
says  your  operations  officer.  "You're 
scheduled  for  a  flight  tomorrow  to 
get  an  accurate  fix  on  it.  And  inves- 
tigate. It  should  be  a  lulu  by  then, 
the  way  it's  growing.  There'll  be  a 
briefing  at  1400  today." 

At  the  weather  station  you  prepare 
some  charts  to  use  when  you  brief 
the  flight  crew  in  the  afternoon.  You 
also  study  the  available  data  on  Ty- 
phoon Grace.  This  will  be  your  first 
typhoon  mission,  and  as  you  read  the 
teletype  data  about  the  smashing 
winds,  you  feel  a  growing  apprehen- 
sion. Experienced  members  of  a 
flight  crew  no  longer  have  that  cold 
spot  in  their  chests  as  they  prepare 
to  fly  toward  a  storm.  But  this  is 
your  first. 

You  put  your  mind  back  on  your 
work  and  make  a  planning  chart  of 
winds.  You've  flown  enough  to  know 
that  the  navigator  will  be  breathing 
down  your  neck  for  wind  informa- 
tion. And  the  flight  engineer  will  be 
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■    Because  of  long  range  and  stable  flight  characteristics,  the  sturdy  Superfort  is  used 
for  aerial  weather  reconnaissance.  ' 


worried  about  the  gas  load — will  his 
fuel  stretch  for  the  entire  distance? 

In  the  afternoon  you  listen  to 
each  section — operations  officer  with 
dope  about  aircraft  assignment, 
clearing,  and  intelligence  instruc- 
tions; communications  man  with 
radio  frequencies;  the  navigator  with 
a  rundown  on  the  route.  And  then 
you  pass  along  your  information  to 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  giving  the  latest 
typhoon  weather  data  available.  You 
order  a  light  lunch,  pay  your  70 ^ 
and  the  briefing  is  over. 

Now  it's  down  to  the  personal- 
equipment  section  to  draw  your 
emergency  items — parachute,  Mae 
West,  one-man  life  raft,  and  exposure 
suit.  You  adjust  the  straps  on  the 
chute  and  vest  and  then  ride  with 
your  gear  to  the  airplane.  You  stow 
the  equipment  and  turn  to  the 
weather  instruments. 

The  weatherman  sits  right  in  the 
nose  of  the  giant  Superfort,  the  WB- 
29   (V  for  weather).  He  has  the 
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best  view  of  anyone  aboard  in  his 
glass-enclosed  cubbyhole.  Just  be- 
hind him  sit  the  pilot  and  copilot. 

You  drop  into  the  upholstered  seat 
and  check  the  weather  equipment — 
no  breaks  in  the  mercury  of  your 
thermometers,  a  couple  of  extra 
wicks  for  your  psychrometer,  reason- 
able agreement  between  your  two 
pressure  altimeters,  proper  function- 
ing of  your  radio  altimeter,  and  a 
supply  of  the  inevitable  forms  and 
reports  you'll  have  to  fill  out. 

Everything  seems  O.K. 

When  you  rise  next  morning  it's 
dark  outside.  You  sip  the  GI  coffee 
eagerly  after  you  join  the  rest  of  the 
fellows  at  the  mess  hall.  Getting  up 
and  going  to  work  always  seems 
much  less  inviting  when  you  do  it 
in  darkness.  You  grab  a  few  oranges 
td  supplement  your  flight  lunch. 

You  stop  by  Base  Operations  for 
the  latest  weather  information,  wait 
until  a  clearance  is  filed,  and  then 
ride  out  to  the  airplane.  You  line  up 


for  crew  inspection.  The  aircraft 
commander  speaks  up  with  any  spe- 
cial instructions  and  reviews  ditch- 
ing and  emergency  procedures.  In 
the  background  you  hear  the  muffled 
putt-putt  of  a  power  unit.  In  spite  of 
distant  murmurs,  it  seems  strangely 
quiet.  Your  heart  is  beating  faster 
than  usual. 

The  aircraft  commander  finishes, 
and  for  a  moment  everyone  is  mo- 
tionless. You  look  at  the  size  of  this 
sturdy  aircraft,  picturing  in  your 
mind  the  tremendous  forces  that  will 
be  pounding  on  the  Superfort  once 
the  mighty  monster  of  nature  begins 
battering  and  tossing  the  airplane. 
You  cross  your  fingers  and  climb 
aboard. 

The  ship  checks  out  on  run-up; 
the  aircraft  commander  takes  off  and 
climbs  to  1500  feet.  For  the  first 
hour  or  so  you're  busy  getting  into 
the  swing  of  things.  You  study  the 
weather  and  send  back  a  report 
every  half  hour.  And  then  you  find 
a  few  minutes  to  look  around. 

xHE  ride  is  pretty  smooth  right 
now.  The  two  pilots  immediately  be- 
hind you  are  reading  magazines — 
the  auto-pilot  is  flying.  One  naviga- 
tor is  reading,  the  other  is  getting  a 
position  on  LORAN.  The  flight  en- 
gineer is  relaxed.  Back  through  the 
tunnel  in  the  rear  you  can  see  the 
radio  operator  tapping  a  key. 

YouVe  been  flying  for  three  hours 
presently,  and  the  ship  begins  to 
bounce  as  the  air  gets  bumpy.  There 
are  scattered  rain  showers,  and  oc- 
casionally the  ship  plows  through  a 
low  cloud.  The  rain  showers  become 


■  Lt.  Col.  Griffin  H.  Wood  commands  the 
"Typhoon  Chasers"— -Guam's  54th  Weather 
Reconnaissance  Squadron. 


more  numerous  and  dense.  The  ship 
runs  through  low  clouds  more  often. 
Between  clouds  you  study  the  sea 
carefully,  and  when  you  find  the 
whitecaps  and  waves  showing  winds 
above  50  knots,  you  signal  the  pilot. 

"Pilot  from  weather." 

"Go  ahead,  weather." 

"The  winds  are  up  to  50  knots." 

"Roger." 

The  aircraft  commander  flicks  off 
the  auto-pilot,  adds  power,  and 
cranks  a  climb  in  the  trim.  When 
winds  rise  above  50  knots,  the  pro- 
cedure is  to  leave  the  1500-foot  alti- 
tude and  climb  to  10,000  feet.  The 
10,000-foot  altitude  gives  just  as 
good  information  in  most  ways  and 
is  a  lot  safer. 

You  reach  10,000  feet  and  level 
off.  The  ship  is  in  and  out  of  clouds. 
Between  instrument  conditions  you 
stare  ahead  and  see  an  ominous  sheet 
of  black  clouds — the  "wall"  of  the 
typhoon.  You  know  you'll  have  to 
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■    The  closer  you  get  to  the  typhoon  center,  the  more  pronounced  becomes  the  curvature 
of  the  clouds — all  flowing  in  a  circular  path  toward  the  eye. 


fight  through  that  to  the  very  center 
of  the  storm. 

The  ship  is  bouncing  more  fre- 
quently, and  it's  hard  to  write.  You're 
almost  up  to  the  wall  now,  and  you 
brace  yourself  for  what's  coming. 

Even  at  that,  you're  not  prepared 
for  the  terrific  jolt  when  the  ship 
enters  the  wall  cloud  and  the  savage 
winds  pummel  the  plane.  You  feel 
like  a  cork  on  a  fish  line  that's  been 
grabbed  by  an  eight-pound  bass. 
You're  knocked  sideways,  forward, 
backward,  and  upward  all  at  once. 
Anxiously  you  hang  on,  watching 
both  pilots  out  of  the  corner  of  your 
eye  as  they  grimly  wrench  the  con- 
trols of  the  airplane.  Can  the  ship 
take  this? 

"Pilot  from  radar." 

The  unexpected  sound  of  a  voice 
in  your  headset  startles  you  briefly. 

"Go  ahead,  radar,"  answers  the 
pilot. 

"I  have  the  eye  on  the  scope.  It's 
about  50  miles  ahead." 
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"Roger." 

You  groan  and  decide  you  were 
a  fool  to  get  into  this  business.  You 
can  hardly  hold  yourself  upright, 
even  with  your  safety  belt  buckled; 
with  50  miles  yet  to  go,  you'll  be  in 
this  furious  turbulence  for  another 
15  or  20  minutes. 

The  ship  pitches  and  rolls  but 
staggers  on.  There's  a  temporary 
break  in  the  clouds  for  30  seconds, 
and  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ocean 
surface.  Even  from  two  miles  you 
can  see  the  white,  frothy,  wind- 
whipped  water.  You'd  never  have  a 
chance  if  there  were  trouble  and  you 
had  to  ditch.  No  chance  at  all. 

It's  impossible  to  write  now;  you 
must  wait  until  you're  in  the  eye  be- 
fore you  can  resume  working.  The 
ETA  for  the  eye  arrives,  you  notice, 
and  you're  still  being  tossed  around 
in  the  black  clouds.  You  should  be 
in  the  middle.  Something  must  be 
wrong. 

"Pilot  from  navigator." 


"Go  ahead." 

"The  winds  must  be  stronger  than 
we  supposed.  Radar  shows  we've 
been  blown  right  past  the  center. 
We  missed  the  eye/' 

"Roger.  What's  the  best  course  to 
get  there  now?" 

"Make  a  one-eighty  to  the  right. 
That  should  do  it." 

"Roger." 

Grimly  you  sit,  straining  to  keep 
from  being  slammed  every  which 
way.  Even  a  souped-up  roller  coaster 
couldn't  compare  with  this.  It's  dark, 
and  the  heavy  rain  sounds  like  a 
continuous  barrage  of  buckshot.  You 
feel  very  much  alone. 

1  HEN  suddenly  you  break  through 
into  a  magnificent  bright  space,  and 
the  ship  once  again  becomes  a  stable 
home.  You're  in  the  eyel 

Slowly  you  unclench  your  fists  and 
relax.  You  look  outside  with  awe. 
The  boiling,  ugly  clouds  form  a  cir- 
cular pattern  around  you — it's  like 
flying  in  the  hole  of  a  huge  dough- 
nut. The  sea  below  is  frantic  with 
roughness,  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
eye  you  see  the  mighty  waves  col- 
lide with  one  another  and  send  huge 
showers  of  spray  aloft.  There  are 
only  scattered  clouds  below  and 
above — you  can  see  blue  sky  here 
and  there.  But  the  main  thing  you 
notice  is  the  smoothness  and  bright- 
ness. 

Abruptly  you  break  out  of  your 
trance  and  get  to  work.  You  signal 
the  dropsonde  operator  in  the  rear 
to  make  his  drop.  The  instrument 
is  released;  and,  floating  down  under 
a  small  white  parachute,   it  sends 


back  signals  that  provide  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  and  pressure.  You 
summarize  the  cloud  situation,  take 
temperature  and  humidity  readings 
at  flight  level,  get  an  accurate  fix 
from  the  navigator,  and  pass  all  your 
information  back  to  the  radio  opera- 
tor. You  know  it  will  be  transmitted 
by  CW  with  the  highest  priority. 

You  learn  from  the  navigator  that 
winds  were  160  knots  in  the  wall 
cloud — no  wonder  it  was  rough! 

Presently  it's  time  to  leave.  You 
take  a  last  look  at  the  gentleness 
of  the  eye  and  then  turn  again 
toward  the  violent  blackness  of  the 
wall  cloud.  You  head  toward  it  full 
force,  and  the  ruthless  smash  as  you 
hit  makes  you  shiver  momentarily. 
But  somehow  the  trip  out  doesn't 
seem  quite  so  bad,  and  the  battle 
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■  The  best  way  of  getting  to  the  typhoon 
eye  is  by  radar.  Here  the  eye  of  typhoon 
"NAN"  can  be  seen  on  the  radar  scope. 


against  the  elements  appears  shorter. 
Soon  you're  coasting  above  white, 
fluffy  cloud  tops,  and  you  inform  the 
pilot  that  winds  have  dropped  below 
50  knots. 
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"Roger,"  he  says.  "Well  descend 
to  1500/' 

Your  weather  observations  have 
become  easy  with  practice,  and  you 
have  more  free  time.  You  get  a  thrill 
when  you  spot  a  school  of  whales 
down  below.  And  later  a  fishing  boat. 
When  you  see  a  couple  of  airplanes 
off  to  the  right,  you  realize  you're 
getting  close  to  home. 

You  make  your  last  observation 
and  put  away  your  equipment. 
Guam  appears,  and  the  murky  color 
of  the  ocean  turns  to  a  light,  bright 
green  as  you  reach  the  coast. 

You  leave  your  post  and  go  back 
to  the  navigator's  compartment  for 
the  landing.  It's  been  a  tough  mis- 
sion in  some  ways.  But  a  worth-while 
one.    Lots   of   lives   may  be   saved 


because  you  helped  locate  this  ty- 
phoon. You  remember  that  one  ty- 
phoon that  hit  China  in  1881  killed 
300,000  people!  Aerial  reconnais- 
sance is  the  latest  of  many  steps 
man  has  taken  to  prevent  such  catas- 
trophes. And  you're  part  of  it. 

The  plane  glides  lower  and  then 
touches  down.  After  a  postflight 
check,  the  aircraft  commander  taxis 
back  to  the  line  and  cuts  the  en- 
gines. 

You  stand  up  and  stretch.  After 
14  hours  of  flying  you're  tired.  But 
then  you  realize  you're  already  think- 
ing about  the  next  mission — you've 
already  forgotten  your  uneasiness. 
You  grin,  climb  off  the  ship,  and 
head  for  the  mess  hall.  Some  hot 
chow  will  go  good  about  now. 


"ANY  LUCK,  MEN?" 
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By  ARTHUR  MYERS 

Arthur  Myers  is  a  free-lance  story 
writer  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


T3ETSY  RANDALL  was  the  cut- 
-*-*  est  of  all  the  girls  who  ate  in 
my  restaurant,  and  the  nicest  too, 
but  I  really  fell  in  love  with  her 
when  I  found  out  she  could  type- 
write. 

I  don't  mean  romantic  love — heck, 
I'm  old  enough  to  tell  her  her  lip- 
stick's on  crooked — I  mean  she's  the 
kind  of  kid  I'd  like  to  have  had  for 
a  daughter,  if  I  hadn't  joined  the 
Navy  and  seen  the  world  from  a 
cook's  galley  for  30  years. 

She  worked  at  General  Hospital 
around  the  corner.  She  and  the  rest 
of  the  girls  used  to  pile  into  my  little 
place  every  morning  around  ten  for 
coffee,  and  they  looked  so  pretty 
and  clean  in  their  starchy  white 
uniforms.  I  thought  she  was  a  nurse 
till  I  got  talking  to  her  and  found 
she  was  a  dietician. 

We  got  quite  friendly.  She  al- 
ways had  something  nice  to  say 
about  the  menu.  And  she  never 
made  any  cracks  about  she  couldn't 
read  it.  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
typing. 


One  morning  I  was  struggling 
away  with  my  broken-down  portable 
behind  the  counter  when  the  hospital 
girls  and  the  newspaper  gang  from 
the  Express  down  the  street  came 
at  me  at  the  same  time.  That  was 
when  she  said,  "Let  me  finish  typing 
that  for  you,  Mr.  Culligan." 

Well,  she  did  such  a  neat  job  I 
told  her  I'd  give  her  dinner  free 
every  night  if  she'd  type  my  menus. 
She  said  swell,  she  was  sick  of  eat- 
ing meals  at  the  hospital  that  she'd 
spent  all  day  planning  and  could  use 
some  strange  cooking  come  evening. 

"Well  if  it's  strange  cooking  you're 
looking  for,  this  is  the  place,"  I  said, 
"ha,  ha." 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  said. 

She  was  a  good  kid. 

Well,  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Jim  Landauer  from  the  Express  be- 
gan to  eat  his  dinner  every  night 
in  the  old  Snug  Harbor — that's  my 
place. 

Jim  wasn't  the  smart-aleck  type 
the  movies  make  newspapermen  out 
to  be.  In  fact,  he  was  very  shy,  and 
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a  real  nice  young  fellow.  Smart,  too 
— he  was  some  kind  of  an  editor — 
very  sensitive  to  proper  spelling  and 
punctuation  and  all  that.  And  that's 
where  all  the  trouble  started. 

Myself,  I  wouldn't  know,  but  it 
seems  Betsy  wasn't  too  good  a 
speller.  At  least  that's  what  Jim 
thought,  and  he  ought  to  know.  I 
guess  he  got  so  used  to  correcting 
reporters'  spelling  he  just  did  it  with- 
out realizing  it.  Anyway,  after  a 
while  I  noticed  he'd  take  out  a  pencil 
and  mark  his  menu.  One  day  he'd 
change  "potatos"  to  "potatoes";  the 
next  day  he'd  change  "tomatos"  to 
"tomatoes."  Things  like  that. 

"Say,"  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
kidding,  "thanks  for  the  helpful 
hints  on  spelling." 

He  turned  the  color  of  the  table- 
cloth, which  was  red. 

"I  guess  it's  just  automatic,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  a  copy  reader  too 
long.  But  a  word  spelled  wrong  just 
seems  to  tie  my  stomach  up  in  knots. 
I  can't  enjoy  your  delicious  food." 

"I  ain't  the  one  who  types  up  the 
menus,  you  know,"  I  said.  "Betsy 
Randall  does  it." 

"That  pretty  little  girl  who  eats 
here  every  night?" 

"Yeah,  how'd  you  know  her?" 

Jim  strangled  on  a  piece  of  pork 
chop  and  took  a  long  pull  on  his 
water.  "Oh,  I've  noticed  her,"  he 
mumbled  finally.  Very  bashful. 

"Want  to  meet  her?"  I  asked. 

His  ears  changed  from  red  to 
purple.  "No,  no.  Don't  say  anything," 
he  said. 

Well,  it's  hard  to  believe,  but 
when  I  was  a  kid  I  was  scared  of 
girls  myself — which  was  pretty  hard 
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on  a  guy  who  liked  them  so  much. 
So  I  kind  of  felt  for  Jim.  Figured 
I'd  help  him  along. 

When  Betsy  typed  up  the  new 
menus  every  morning  she'd  need  an 
old  one  to  copy  from,  so  one  day  1 
saw  to  it  she  got  one  Jim  had  marked 
up. 

"Did  you  do  this,  Mr.  Culligan?" 
she  asked  me  after  she  looked  at 
it. 

Jim  had  changed  "brocolli"  to 
"broccoli." 

"No,"  I  said.  "Jim  Landauer  must 
of.  He's  the  one  who  sits  in  the 
second  booth  every  night  with  the 
red  hair." 

"Oh,  he's  cute,"  she  said.  "But  I 
don't  think  he's  getting  a  proper 
diet." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  I  said,  kind 
of  hurt. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  against  the  Snug 
Harbor,"  she  said  quick,  "it's  just 
that  he's  not  taking  advantage  of 
what  you  offer.  Always  just  eats  meat 
and  potatoes.  He  should  eat  some 
broccoli  instead  of  worrying  about 
how  I  spell  it." 

I  COULDN'T  figure  whether  it  was 
the  dietician  coming  out  in  her,  or 
the  mother,  or  something  else. 

"Want  to  meet  him?"  I  said. 

She,  too,  turned  very  red  at  this 
— which  made  a  pretty  combination 
with  her  white  uniform.  "I  couldn't 
care  less,  Mr.  Culligan,"  she  said. 
Kind  of  shy  herself.  And  stubborn, 
of  course,  like  any  woman. 

So  things  just  went  along  like 
that.  Betsy  eating  dinner  with  some 
chum   from   the  hospital,   and  Jim 


either  alone  or  with  some  guy  from 
the  paper.  They'd  be  in  the  restau- 
rant at  the  same  time  three  or  four 
nights  a  week,  but  always  in  differ- 
ent booths.  It  didn't  seem  right. 

One  night  Jim  was  sitting  alone, 
looking  like  a  man  who's  been  at 
sea  14  months,  all  of  it  down  in  the 
engine  room. 

"What's  eating  you?"  I  asked  him. 

"Look  at  this!"  he  said,  holding 
his  stomach  like  it  was  tying  itself 
into  a  slipknot.  He  jabbed  his  finger 
at  the  menu  and  shoved  it  at  me. 


I  LOOKED  at  the  top  of  the  sheet. 
It  said:  Try  our  delicious  filley 

MINION  TONIGHT* 

"What's  the  matter  with  that?"  I 
asked. 

He  ground  his  teeth  for  a  little 
while.  "Never  mind,"  he  said.  "Give 
me  some  pork  chops  and  fried  po- 
tatoes." 

I  saw  Betsy  kind  of  wince  when 
I  took  them  to  him.  She  cares,  I 
thought.  She  really  cares. 

A  couple  of  days  later  she  tried 
to  spell  hors  d'oeuvres  and  Jim  didn't 
even  have  pork  chops.  Just  a  cup 
of  sassafras  tea.  Even  I  knew  "or 
dervs"  wasn't  right. 

Well,  I  hated  to  see  this  cold  war 
going  on.  They  seemed  just  like  a 
couple  of  ships  passing  in  the  night 
— or  maybe  a  couple  of  trucks  side- 
swiping  each  other. 

So  I  went  into  action.  Up  to  now, 
I'd  just  told  Betsy  what  I  wanted 
on  the  menu.  Now  I  started  writing 
it  out  every  night  and  getting  the 
spelling  checked  by  a  schoolteacher 
who  came  in  for  breakfast.  All  Betsy 


"Lightest  pancakes  I  ever  made." 

had  to  do  was  copy  it.  And  as  for 
Jim — I  took  pork  chops  off  the  menu. 

One  night  they  each  came  in 
alone,  and  I  got  a  headlock  on  Jim, 
dragged  him  to  the  booth  where 
I'd  stashed  Betsy,  and  flung  him  in 
bodily.  After  the  ice  was  broke, 
they  got  along  great.  She  could  pro- 
nounce  words  all  right;  she  just  had 
trouble  on  paper.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  order  the  vegetable  dinner. 

From  then  on  they  ate  together 
every  night — well-rounded  meals 
from  a  perfectly  spelled  menu.  And 
it  wasn't  long  before  they  were  en- 
gaged. I  figured  I'd  done  a  pretty 
seaworthy  job  of  playing  cupid. 

Then  one  night  Jim  came  in  alone, 
and  I  asked  if  he'd  like  to  break 
training  and  have  some  pork  chops. 
I'd  just  laid  in  a  supply. 

"Pork  chops?"  he  said.  "I  hate 
pork  chops." 

"But  that's  all  you  used  to  eat," 
I  said.  "Pork  chops  and  fried  po- 
tatoes." 
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"Oh,  that/'  he  said.  "I  just  did 
that  to  get  a  rise  out  of  Betsy.  How 
about  a  nice  green  salad,  a  slice  of 
rare  liver,  and  a  glass  of  buttermilk?" 

Then  one  day  I  forgot  to  write 
out  the  menu,  and  Betsy  single- 
handed  spelled  vinegar,  syrup,  and 
sherbet  without  a  quiver.  Right, 
too — I  had  'em  checked. 

I  realize  now  there's  more  kinds 


of  mating  calls  than  bird  whistles — 
and  that  boys  and  girls  have  figured 
out  ways  of  calling  attention  to  them- 
selves that  the  birds  never  dreamed 
of.  And,  also,  I  realize  that  shore  life 
can  be  pretty  confusing  after  30 
years  in  a  ship's  galley. 

Sometimes   I   think   I'll   go   back 
to  sea. 


LINK-  O-  GRAM 

(Solution  on  page  44) 
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ACROSS 

1.  Clusters  of  tents 

4.  The  betrayer  of  Christ 

7.  Also  called  Simon 

8.  Unusual 

9.  Word  in  the  Psalms  used 

to  indicate  a  pause 

10.  Satan's  abode 

11.  Reigning  beauty 
14.  Cleaves 

17.  Metal  fastener 

18.  Publish 

19.  Second-born  son  of  Ishmael 

20.  Surplus 


1.  Cloaks 

2.  Motorist's  inn 

3.  Mother  of  Isaac 

4.  and  the  whale 

5.  The  second  king  of  the  He- 

brews 

6.  Companion  of  St.  Paul 
11.  The  song  of  Deborah  and 


12.  Black  and  blue 

13.  Come  in 

14.  Increase 

15.  A  brief  call 

16.  The  queen  of  — 


Daily  Rations 


BY  DR.  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:  "The  Bible  Speaks  to  You  Today" 

1  Jesus  Betrayed  and  Denied John  18:1-40 

2  Jesus  Rejected  and  Crucified  John  19:1-42 

3  Jesus  Risen  and  Alive John  20:1-31 

4  Jesus  Walks  and  Talks John  21:1-25 

5  Why  Read  the  Bible? II  Timothy  3:10-17 

6  Keep  the  Faith , II  Timothy  4:1-8 

7  Ever  See  a  Two-edged  Sword? .....Hebrews  4:9-16 

8  Men  Spoke  from  God II  Peter  1:16-21 

9  Refuse  Fables .......I  Timothy  4:1-16 

10  The  Sound  Words  of  Our  Lord ...J  Timothy  6:1-10 

11  The  Words  of  the  Book ..................Revelation  22:17-21 

12  The  Greatest  of  the  Three ..................I  Corinthians  13:1-13 

13  No  Love  in  Paul's  Heart Acts  8:1-8 

14  Such  Praise  May  Omit  Love Psalms  150:1-6 

15  They  Proclaimed  the  Word Acts  13:1-7 

16  Prophecy  Is  Not  Enough ...Matthew  7:15-23 

17  In  the  Spirit  of  Love I  Corinthians  12:4-11 

18  Lovest  Thou  More? John  21:15-22 

19  Self-Dedication Romans  12:1-8 

20  Personal  Service Romans  12:9-21 

21  Add  Brotherly  Kindness II  Peter  1:1-11 

22  Covering  Transgressions Proverbs  10:1-12 

23  Covering  More  Transgressions Proverbs  17:1-9 

24  Esteem  Highly  in  Love ......I  Thessalonians  5:12-22 

25  Press  On  Toward  the  Prize Philippians  3:7-16 

26  The  Word  Is  to  Be  Done James  1:12-22 

27  He  Who  Does  Right Psalms  1:1-6 

28  Who  Shall  Stand? Psalms  24:1-6 

29  A  Young  Man's  Way Psalms  1 19:9-16 

30  Do  Not  After  Their  Works Matthew  23:1-11 

31  What  a  Man  Soweth Galatians  6:1-10 
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A  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

The  Practice  of  Self-Discipline 

By  CARL  R.  KEY 

Call  to  Worship: 

Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God, 

according  to  thy  steadfast  love; 
according  to  thy  abundant  mercy 

blot  out  my  transgressions. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 

and  put  a  new  and  right  spirit  within  me. 

Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me. 

Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, 
and  uphold  me  with  a  willing  spirit. 

—Psalm  51:1,  10-12 

Invocation: 

Spirit  of  the  living  God,  visit  us  now  with  a  divine  sense  of  urgency. 
Help  us  to  respond  without  hesitancy  to  the  opportunities  for  growth 
and  service.  ...  Be  present  in  our  hands  that  they  may  be  extended  in 
thy  name,  in  our  feet  that  they  may  walk  in  thy  way,  in  our  minds  that 
they  may  become  aware  of  thy  purpose,  in  our  hearts  that  they  may  be 
filled  with  thy  love.  Amen. — Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People,  1954. 

Hymn:  "How  Firm  a  Foundation*  or  "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus" 

Scripture:  I  Corinthians  9:24-27  and  Psalm  51:1-9 

Meditation: 

In  order  to  win  in  the  race  of  life,  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  must 
discipline  ourselves.  He  once  reminded  the  Corinthian  Christians  that 
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"every  athlete  exercises  self-control  in  all  things.  They  do  it  to  receive 
a  perishable  wreath,  but  we  an  imperishable." 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  William  Slade,  of  New  Zealand,  as  he 
writes  in  the  Upper  Room  (March,  1955): 

The  British  Empire  Games  were  being  conducted  in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, a  few  years  ago.  The  winner  of  the  Marathon,  a  25-mile  road  race,  which 
was  run  in  the  rain,  shook  off  his  sodden  shoes  and  finished  the  race  in  bare 
feet.  He  laid  aside  every  weight. 

There  are  many  weights  to  be  laid  aside  if  a  runner  is  to  win.  He  strips  off 
all  unnecessary  clothing.  He  works  off  unnecessary  weight  and  observes  a 
strict  diet  to  toughen  muscles  and  sinews.  He  pursues  a  course  of  training  to 
develop  co-ordination. 

What  an  example  for  us  as  Christians!  If  we  would  excel  in  the  Christian 
life,  we  need  to  discipline  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  the 
mind,  to  lay  aside  every  weight  of  sin,  to  refuse  to  sit  at  ease  and  be  self- 
indulgent.  Those  sincere  in  the  faith  train  to  follow  and  serve  Christ. 

"Let  us  also  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  sin  which  clings  so  closely, 
and  let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  that  is  set  before  us"  (He- 
brews 12:1). 

Prayer: 

Search  us,  O  God,  and  know  our  hearts;  try  us,  and  know  our  thoughts; 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  us,  and  lead  us  in  the  way 
everlasting.  Give  us  the  grace,  O  Lord,  to  see  evil  and  to  reject  it,  to  cast 
off  whatever  would  hinder  us  from  following  Christ.  In  his  name  we  ask 
it.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "O  for  a  Closer  Walk  with  God"  or  "He  Leadeth  Me" 

Benediction: 

May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  guard  our 
hearts  and  our  thoughts,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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THE  WORD  OF  GOD  IN  THE  BIBLE 


God's  Revelation  in  the  Scriptures 
JOHN  L.  ANDERSON 


SCRIPTURE:  Hebrews  1:1-4;  Exodus  3  and  4;  Mark  10:17-31 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To  seek  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  "revelation,"  or  God's  self-disclo- 
sure in   the   Bible. 

2.  To  see  how  revelation  took  place  in 
specific  situations  in  history. 

3.  To  understand  how  the  Bible  may 
speak  to  us  in  our  time. 

■  The  opening  lines  of  the  letter 
to  the  Hebrews  report  that  "in  many 
and  various  ways  God  spoke  of  old  to 
our  fathers  by  the  prophets;  but  in 
these  last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us 
by  a  Son."  What  does  this  mean — 
"God  spoke"?  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  God  "speaks"?  God, 
we  are  told,  "is  a  Spirit,  infinite, 
eternal.  .  .  ."  He  does  not  have  a 
tongue,  a  mouth,  or  larynx.  So  what 
do  we  mean  when  we  say  "God 
speaks"? 

The  Meaning  of  Revelation 

When  one  person  wishes  to  dis- 
close his  inner  purposes  to  another, 
he  can  simply  say  in  so  many  words 
what  is  on  his  mind.  Or,  when  two 
people  are  really  intimate,  perhaps 
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as  husband  and  wife  or  friend  and 
friend,  one  can  show  to  the  other 
what  is  deep  inside  by  a  simple  word, 
a  gesture,  or  even  a  facial  expression. 
He  enters  into  a  personal  relation 
with  the  other.  He  reveals  himself 
by  his  acts,  including  his  word. 

It  is  by  this  analogy  that  we  can 
speak  of  God's  revelation.  God 
doesn't  speak  in,  let  us  say,  English 
or  German  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
turn  on  a  record  player  and  catch 
the  words  and  play  them  back.  Yet 
God  enters  into  a  direct  relationship 
with  a  person.  He  confronts  a  per- 
son with  his  acts — his  acts  of  crea- 
tion and  of  providence,  his  acts  in 
history — and  when  he  does  we  say, 
after  the  human  analogy,  that  God 
"speaks." 

Looking  again  at  our  human 
analogy,  we  see  another  side  to  reve- 
lation. The  person  who  receives  the 
disclosure  must  be  open  to  receive 
the  message.  He  must  be  receptive. 
He,  too,  must  be  in  a  person-to-per- 
son— or,  as  the  theologians  put  it, 
in    an    "I-thou" — relationship.    One 
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cannot,  no  matter  how  eloquent  or 
persuasive,  reveal  his  inner  purposes 
to  a  well  or  a  fireplace  or  an  auto- 
mobile. The  one  who  receives  the 
revelation  must  be  "in  tune"  with  the 
revealer. 

This,  too,  applies  when  we  say 
that  God  speaks  in  a  Son.  Many  who 
knew  Jesus  did  not  hear  God  speak; 
they  did  not  see  him  as  the  Son. 
They  said:  "Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son?" 

When  God  speaks  or  reveals  him- 
self, there  must  be  one  who  listens 
and  hears.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Jesus 
would  often  say,  "He  who  has  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

In  other  words,  when  we  say 
that  God  has  spoken,  we  imply 
that  there  is  one  who  has  listened. 

An  Example  of  Revelation 
Now  let  us  test  these  introductory 
comments  with  some  specific  refer- 
ences. "God  spoke  of  old  to  our 
fathers  by  the  prophets."  Let  us  see 
how  God  "spoke  of  old";  let  us 
listen. 

Read,  first,  chapters  three  and 
four  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  Since 
Moses  is  regarded  as  a  great  prophet, 
it  may  be  useful  to  sample  this  story. 
Note,  for  example,  that  after  the 
burning  bush  captures  Moses'  atten- 
tion, we  hear  no  more  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. There  is  no  evidence  that 
Moses  speculates  afterward  in  our 
usual  way:  "How  could  a  bush  burn 
and  not  burn  up?"  "What  actually 
took  place?"  These  are  questions  of 
curiosity;  these  are  not  questions  that 


point  toward  the  message  itself. 
They  are  not  the  real  questions 
Moses  seems  to  be  asking.  Finally, 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  he 
asks,  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

Take  another  incident:  the  trans- 
formation of  the  shepherd's  crook 
into  a  snake  or  serpent.  Moses 
doesn't  inquire,  "How  do  you  sup- 
pose that  happened?"  "I  wonder  if 
that  can  happen  again?"  Such  ques- 
tions understand  the  act  as  a  "won- 
der," a  "spectacle."  But  Moses  sees 
in  the  miracle  a  word  of  God — a 
message,  if  you  will.  That  message 
is  what  he  attends  to  and  responds 
to.  Even  so  must  we  respond  to  the 
message  or  word  God  has  for  us  in 
the  incident — or  in  any  other  "en- 
counter" with  God. 

Now  examine  the  steps  of  this 
encounter  of  God  with  Moses.  First 
of  all,  notice  the  language.  God 
speaks  to  Moses  in  a  direct,  personal 
way — in  an  "I-thou"  manner.  "I  will 
send  you  to  Pharaoh." 

And  Moses  answers  in  a  very  hu- 
man way,  "Who  am  I  that  I  should 
go  to  Pharaoh?" 

The  reply — "I  will  be  with  you" — 
is  of  profound  significance  later,  but 
at  the  time  Moses  isn't  ready  to  un- 
derstand it  fully. 

"But  who  are  you?"  Moses  ques- 
tions. 

"I  Am  WHO  I  AM,"  or  "I  will  be 
who  I  will  be,"  or,  to  paraphrase: 
"I  am  the  Lord;  I  am  he  who  causes 
all  things  to  be,  who  brings  all  things 
to  pass." 
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Now  again,  Moses  cannot  grasp 
this  word  until,  in  faith,  he  obeys. 
In  his  obedience,  and  only  in  his 
obedience,  he  finds  the  One  who  is 
and  was  and  will  be. 

Moses  has  not  fully  listened  yet. 
He  is  not  ready  to  obey.  He  objects: 
"My  people  will  say,  'The  Lord  did 
not  appear  to  you/  " 

God  persists,  "What  is  that  in  your 
hand?" 

Moses,  again  trying  to  evade,  says, 
"I  am  not  eloquent." 

God  replies,  "Who  made  your 
mouth?  Who  gave  you  a  mind,  and 
a  tongue,  and  words  to  speak?  Do 
not  these  come  from  me?" 

Moses,  in  one  final  effort,  says, 
"O  Lord,  send  someone  else." 

But  God  has  the  last  word:  "I 
will.  Here  comes  Aaron  now." 

Moses  went  with  Aaron  to  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  obedience  and  faith. 
God  had  spoken,  and  Moses  obeyed. 
As  he  went  in  faith  he  did  not  see 
all  the  solutions  that  were  to  come. 
But  he  began  to  lead  his  people  out 
in  obedience  to  God's  demand. 

In  studying  this  classic  example  of 
how  God  spoke  of  old  to  the  proph- 
ets, we  see  (1)  how  God  "spoke" 
as  he  revealed  himself  to  Moses  in 
a  person-to-person  encounter;  (2) 
how  he  did  not  use  Moses  as  a  pup- 
pet or  as  an  impersonal  stick  (Moses 
was  free  to  respond  to  his  word; 
indeed,  we  might  say  Moses  was 
slow  to  respond  to  God's  word); 
(3)  how  God's  word  came  in  a 
moment  of  great  historical  crisis; 
and  (4)  how  God's  purpose  and 
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will  were,  in  part,  disclosed  by  this 
encounter  at  this  particular  moment. 
Out  of  slavery  God  called  a  people, 
Israel,  to  be  his  people,  and  they 
were  to  be  an  instrument  of  God's 
grace  and  blessing  to  all  people 
everywhere. 

Hearing  God's  Word  Today 
Now  test  this  type  of  inquiry  with 
a  second  major  passage:  Mark  10: 
17-31.  In  this,  and  in  the  Bible  study 
to  follow  each  week,  try  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

1.  Read  the  whole  passage 
through  silently.  Then  ask  these 
questions:  (a)  Who  is  speaking? 
To  whom?  Why?  (b)  What  is  the 
wider  situation?  (For  help  in  this, 
the  leader  might  ask  one  of  the 
group  to  consult  a  standard  Bible 
commentary. ) 

2.  Now  study  the  passage,  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  Note  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraphs,  then  sentences, 
and  finally  key  words.  Ask:  (a)  What 
did  the  passage  mean  to  the  writer, 
or  to  the  first  readers  or  hearers? 

(b)  What  does  it  say  to  us? 

3.  Now  review  the  whole  passage. 
Ask:  (a)  What,  in  one  sentence,  is 
the  basic  passage  (we  do  not  need 
to  agree  on  this)?  What  is  the  key 
verse?  (b)  What  does  it  tell  us 
about  God,  ourselves,  Christ,  the 
church,  what  is  "right"  or  "wrong"? 

(c)  What,  in  the  light  of  the  whole, 
is  God's  word  in  this  for  us? 

4.  Conclude  with  prayer  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  enable  us  to  obey  the 
message  we  have  heard. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  12, 1957 


The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World 
JOHN  L.  ANDERSON 


SCRIPTURE:  I  Corinthians  13 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To  see  the  meaning  of  love  for  Paul. 

2.  To  examine  one  of  the  great  passages 
of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  its  original 
setting. 

3.  To  let  God  speak  to  us,  through  this 
famous  passage,  about  what  love  to 
our  neighbor  really  means. 

■  A  pattern  of  Bible  study  has 
been  given  at  the  bottom  of  page 
38.  Follow  this  pattern  now  when 
studying  I  Corinthians  13.  That  is, 
read  the  entire  passage  through  first; 
then  read  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
asking  the  questions  listed  in  the 
previous  study.  If  possible,  have  on 
hand  a  Moffatt  translation  and  a 
Phillips  paraphrase.  Phillips  is  strik- 
ing and  helpful  at  this  point,  and 
Moffatt  is  particularly  excellent. 

The  Setting 

This  is  a  letter  from  Paul  to  the 
Christians  at  Corinth,  Greece.  These 
Christians  had  recently  come  out  of  a 
pagan  background,  and  this  back- 
ground still  influenced  their  religious 
outlook  and  their  moral  behavior. 

In  addition,  a  particular  problem 
confronted  Paul.  Certain  officers  of 


the  church  became  leaders,  not  by 
election  or  by  appointment  of  a 
"superintendent,"  as  happened  a 
little  later,  but  through  what  we 
might  call  natural  gifts.  Some  had 
gifts  of  preaching,  some  of  teach- 
ing, some  of  pastoral  visitation,  etc. 
But,  because  they  were  proud  of 
their  possessions  and  not  fully 
brought  into  the  discipline  of  Chris- 
tian love,  there  arose  in  the  com- 
munity quarrels  and  disputes  over 
priority  of  office. 

Notice  that  this  13th  chapter  is 
embedded  in  a  section  containing 
chapters  12-14.  The  entire  section 
reflects  this  quarrel  over  "spiritual 
gifts,"  and  it  is  to  this  situation  that 
Paul  speaks. 

Paul  meets  the  problem  of  quar- 
rels and  prideful  contention  over 
spiritual  gifts  in  two  ways: 

First,  he  reminds  us  that  every 
gift  is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  common  good.  Here  he  develops 
his  doctrine  of  the  church  as  the 
whole  fellowship  of  believers,  who 
have  been  baptized  into  one  "body"; 
and  within  this  one  body  there  is  a 
variety  of  gifts.  This  is  why  he  says 
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in  12:12,  "For  just  as  the  body  is 
one  and  has  many  members,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  body,  though 
many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is  with 
Christ."  Again  in  12:27,  "Now  you 
are  the  body  of  Christ  and  individ- 
ually members  of  it."  This  doctrine 
of  the  variety  of  gifts  within  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrines,  not  only 
for  understanding  this  passage  on 
love,  but  for  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  church  in  every  age. 

But  the  second  way  he  deals  with 
this  problem  is  the  "more  excellent 
way."  It  is  the  way  of  love.  Without 
love,  and  the  specific  kind  of  love 
described  in  the  13th  chapter,  none 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  important 
as  they  are,  amount  to  anything. 
Indeed,  without  the  supreme  gift 
of  love,  gifts  of  any  sort  are  destruc- 
tive. 

The  Sections 
Verses  2-3 

Having  read  the  whole  passage, 
let  us  now  examine  it  section  by 
section.  Verse  1  says  that  if  one 
will  speak  eloquently  or  movingly, 
as  did  the  great  speakers  of  all  time 
— Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Lincoln — 
or  with  the  eloquence  of  the  very 
angels,  and  yet  without  love,  the 
achievement  is  just  noise.  It  is  words 
upon  words — "clanging  cymbals."  In 
the  church  it  has  no  meaning;  it  is  a 
"noisy  gong." 

Verse  2  speaks  of  the  man  who  has 
knowledge,  a  great  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, and  is  proud  to  share  it.  He 
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knows  that  he  knows.  He  is  eager 
to  have  everybody  agree  that  he 
knows.  His  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  so  great  that  he  sees  the  future. 
He  can  foretell  the  fall  of  Rome. 
(In  our  own  time  he  could  foretell 
the  fall  of  Russia  and  the  circum- 
stances moving  in  that  direction.) 
Nothing  is  a  mystery  to  him.  But,  of 
course,  if  he  shares  this  knowledge 
out  of  a  sense  of  pride,  it  is  of  no 
use  in  the  church.  As  Paul  says, 
"He  is  nothing." 

Paul  follows  this  with  another  jolt. 
We  sometimes  think  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  would  be  to  have 
faith — faith  in  God,  faith  in  Christ. 
Here  again  Paul  makes  the  point 
clear  by  contrast.  Faith  may  be  pow- 
erful enough  to  move  the  very  moun- 
tains (are  these  the  mountainous 
obstacles  of  hate,  lethargy,  war?); 
yet  even  such  faith,  without  love,  is 
nothing. 

Verse  3  continues  the  contrast  by 
comparing  philanthropy  with  this 
supreme  gift  of  love.  If  I  give  away 
all  that  I  have  in  pious  devotion, 
if  I  give  so  freely  and  fully  as  to 
end  up  with  nothing,  and  yet  do  it 
in  pride,  seeking  to  win  friends,  seek- 
ing to  put  my  name  on  a  building 
or  a  foundation,  such  philanthropy, 
too,  is  worthless  in  the  church. 

The  same  point  is  made  in  regard 
to  spiritual  discipline.  I  may  seek  to 
earn  my  own  salvation,  or  obtain 
"stars  in  my  crown,"  by  fasting,  by 
going  without  sleep,  by  any  number 
of  acts  of  self-discipline.  I  may  even, 
as  Paul  indicates,  crown  all  these 
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acts  by  giving  my  body  to  be  burned. 
But  if  such  discipline  does  not  spring 
from  love,  it  too  is  useless. 

You  can  imagine  the  impact  and 
weight  of  these  words  on  the  church 
at  Corinth.  But  these  verses  are 
really  only  the  introduction. 

This  first  section  does  not  say  what 
love  is.  It  merely  takes  the  gifts  over 
which  the  members  have  been  quar- 
reling and  shows  how,  one  by  one, 
none  of  them  amounts  to  anything 
constructive  or  helpful  in  the  church. 
All  of  them  need  the  direction  and 
humility  of  the  basic  gift  of  all,  love. 

But  what  is  love?  Let  us  look  more 
closely  at  the  second  section. 

Verses  4-7 

The  love  of  which  Paul  speaks 
demands  a  special  explanation.  The 
word  itself  is  agape. 

There  were  three  words  that  stood 
for  love  in  Paul's  day.  One  was  eros, 
the  kind  of  love  that  results  from 
the  physical  attraction  of  male  and 
female  for  each  other.  This  kind  of 
love  may  reach  its  highest  expression 
in  the  marriage  bond.  Or  it  may  be 
no  more  than  lust. 

Another  word  for  love  was  philos. 
This  is  a  word  that  catches  up  the 
best  of  personal  affection,  the  love 
of  friend  for  friend.  Our  equivalent 
for  philos  is  brotherly   affection. 

But  agape  is  a  word  that  catche? 
up  the  best  in  these  two  words  eros 
and  philos  and  goes  beyond  them.  It 
does  not  negate  them;  it  just  goes 
further.  Perhaps  we  can  get  our  best 
grip  on  the  word  agape  from  John. 


He  reminds  us  that  "God  is  love"  and 
that  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave.  .  .  ."  Here  is  the  point: 
"In  this  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God  but  that  he  loved  us."  In  I 
Corinthians  13,  Paul  is  speaking  of 
the  love  that  first  is  in  God  and  from 
him  is  poured  out  toward  us.  It  is 
the  gift  of  his  Son.  In  return,  we 
respond  by  love.  This  love  is  greater 
than  all  else — all  sacrificial  piety,  all 
eloquence,  all  leadership,  every  other 
gift. 

This  is  what  we  must  have  in 
mind  as  we  examine  verses  4-7.  Turn 
to  Moffatt's  translation.  Follow  it 
"blow  by  blow,"  and  let  its  penetrat- 
ing insights  measure  both  our  per- 
sonal and  our  social  behavior. 

Then  turn,  if  there  is  time,  to  the 
last  paragraph  (verses  8-13)  asking 
the  same  searching  questions.  What 
is  God  saying  to  us,  to  me,  in  this 
section? 

The  Living  Word 
Finally,  after  reviewing  this  ma- 
terial section  by  section,  let  us  turn 
to  the  concluding  questions.  What  is 
the  basic  nature  of  love?  Why  is  it 
superior  to  every  other  gift  in  the 
church?  What  are  the  ways  in  which 
love  can  be  expressed  in  everyday 
life?  Or,  better,  what  are  the  ways 
of  everyday  behavior  that  clearly 
show  our  need  of  love?  Finally,  how 
can  we,  in  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  we  live,  gain  more  of  this 
power  of  love?  How  else  except  as 
we  open  ourselves  to  the  invasion  of 
God's  love  through  Christ? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  19, 1957 


The  Christian  Response 
JOHN  L.  ANDERSON 


SCRIPTURE:  Romans  12 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To  understand  the  appeal  Paul  made 
in  this  passage  to  his  unknown  Ro- 
man friends. 

2.  To  explore  the  relation  between  our 
response  to  God  and  our  duty  to  man. 

3.  To  discover  God's  word  for  us  now 
in  Romans  12. 

■  According  to  our  pattern,  let  us 
begin  by  reading  the  whole  passage. 
The  following  comments  provide 
help  on  the  background  situation. 
However,  it  may  be  preferable  to 
ask  a  member  of  the  group  to  ex- 
amine a  commentary  and  report 
orally  as  the  group  prepares  to  study 
the  passage. 

The  Setting 
Romans  12  is  a  key  chapter  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  letters  of 
Paul  and  one  of  the  most  important 
books  ever  written.  Paul  wrote  it 
while  he  was  on  his  third  and  last 
missionary  journey  to  the  Greek 
peninsula.  His  work  was  well  under 
way  in  Corinth  and  other  key  cities 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Greek 
world.  Now,  energetic  and  restless 
as  he  was,  he  wanted  to  go  on  to  new 
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regions  in  the  western  Mediterranean 
— to  Spain,  perhaps  to  Gaul.  One 
may  even  imagine  that  he  dreamed 
of  going  to  Britain. 

In  moving  west,  Paul  recognized 
the  strategic  importance  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Rome  was  the 
largest  city  of  the  west;  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  People 
came  to  Rome  from  all  over  the 
known  world.  The  church  in  Rome, 
though  new,  was  strong,  alert,  and 
eager  to  participate  in  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  western  world.  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  should 
introduce  himself  and  seek  her  aid 
in  the  wider  situation. 

And  what  better  way  to  introduce 
oneself  than  by  witnessing  in  a  let- 
ter to  "my  gospel"?  Furthermore, 
Paul  saw  that  in  that  "one  world" 
where  the  ancient  enemies,  Jew  and 
Greek,  were  made  "one"  in  Christ, 
it  was  important  to  stress  the  basis 
fjf  his  missionary  message — justifi- 
cation by  faith. 

So  Paul,  in  a  rather  objective  man- 
ner, so  different  from  the  style  of  his 
other  letters,  wrote  his  masterpiece. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  realize  that 
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most  of  his  other  letters  were  writ- 
ten rather  hurriedly,  to  meet  im- 
mediate problems,  to  answer  specific 
questions  raised  by  the  new  Chris- 
tians in  the  various  churches.  But 
in  this  letter  he  was  not  answering 
specific  questions  or  dealing  with  any 
particular  problem.  He  was  com- 
municating, with  all  the  vigor  of  his 
dynamic  mind,  the  powerful  sweep 
of  the  gospel. 

The  Contents 

It  will  be  helpful  to  see  where 
the  12th  chapter  fits  into  the  letter 
as  a  whole.  First,  the  greater  part 
of  the  letter,  as  is  usually  the  cus- 
tom with  Paul,  is  theological  or 
doctrinal.  He  emphasizes  what  God 
has  done  for  us  and  for  our  salva- 
tion. After  an  introduction  in  which 
he  appeals  to  the  common,  "primi- 
tive" gospel  (1:1-4),  he  proceeds  to 
develop  the  first  part  of  the  book 
around  the  basic  theme  that  the 
"righteousness  of  God"  has  been  re- 
vealed, and  is  being  revealed,  to 
both  Jew  and  Greek  in  "justification 
by  faith"  or,  as  we  might  better 
understand  it,  in  forgiveness  which 
results  from  trust  in  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ. 

This  theme  is  broken  down  into 
three  parts.  First  he  discusses  the 
need  for  God's  righteousness.  In 
chapters  1-3  this  need  is  shown  in 
the  general  sinfulness  of  man.  Sec- 
ondly— and  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
book — he  shows  how  God's  right- 
eousness is  revealed  by  his  self- 
giving  in  Christ,  through  whom  by 


faith  everyone  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  newness  of  life  (3:21-24). 
Thirdly,  he  illustrates  the  quality  and 
power  of  the  new  life  of  the  justi- 
fied person   (chapters  5-8). 

In  chapters  9-11  we  have  a  new 
section,  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of 
God's  election,  first  of  the  Gentiles 
and  then  of  the  Jews.  This  completes 
the  formal  or  doctrinal  part  of  the 
letter.  But  we  can  see  what  Paul 
has  tried  to  say.  The  mighty  works 
of  God  are  his  emphasis  here,  and 
they  culminate  in  the  final  act  of 
God's  self -revelation  in  Christ's  death 
upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all 
men.  This  is  the  setting,  then,  for 
the  12th  chapter.  The  key  word  is 
therefore. 

In  looking  at  the  12th  chapter  as 
a  whole,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
contents  are  what  we  call  practical. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Christian  gospel,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  this  type  of  em- 
phasis follows  the  review  of  what 
God  has  done.  It  is  in  response  to 
God's  acts  that  we  act  as  Christians. 
It  is  another  way  of  saying  God  loved 
us  first;  therefore  the  proper  response 
to  his  love  is  that  we  love  one  an- 
other. 

The  Sections 
After  having  read  the  12th  chap- 
ter through,  let  us  address  ourselves 
to  the  key  questions.  What,  in  one 
sentence,  is  the  basic  message  of  this 
whole  chapter?  What  is  the  key 
verse,  or  verses?  Here  we  may  not 
agree,  of  course,  but  it  is  well  to 
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give  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes  to 
this  question. 

Verses  1-2 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  chapter 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  The  thing 
that  hits  one  in  the  first  paragraph 
is  the  word  therefore.  The  appeal 
to  the  Christian  is  that,  in  the  light 
of  the  mercies  of  God,  we  offer  our 
whole  selves  ("bodies"  means 
"selves"  at  this  point)  as  a  con- 
tinuous, living  sacrifice — which  is 
the  only  reasonable  response  of  the 
Christian  to  what  God  has  done. 

But  this  is  elaborated  by  the  mag- 
nificent verse  to  follow:  "Do  not  be 
conformed  to  this  world  (or,  as 
Phillips  has  it,  "Don't  let  the  world 
around  you  squeeze  you  into  its  own 
mould")  but  be  transformed  by  the 
renewal  of  your  mind." 

Questions:  What  are  the  pressures 
that  try  to  "conform"  us  to  this 
world?  How  are  they  best  resisted? 
How  does  one  become  "transformed 
by  renewal  of  the  mind"? 

Verses  3-8 

In  this  section  Paul  offers  the  ap- 
peal that  he  has  made  in  many  other 
sections — the  basic  nature  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  This  means  that 
the  attitude  of  pride  and  superiority 
must  be  laid  aside,  for  we  are  all 
humble  members  of  one  body. 

Question:  How  can  we  promote 
variety  without  losing  unity? 

Verses  9-13 

In  the  new  paragraph,  as  in  all 
of  Paul's  applications  of  the  Christian 
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gospel,  love  holds  a  central  position. 
Question:  How  can  you  love  the 
good  and  hate  the  evil? 

Verses  14-21 

This  is  the  concluding  paragraph, 
and  one  ought  to  examine  what  lies 
in  it  beneath  the  obvious.  What 
does  Paul  mean  by  the  "wrath  of 
God"?  This  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  used  this  term  in  the  book.  It  is 
heavily  emphasized  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, where  all  mankind  is  pictured 
as  subject  to  "the  wrath  of  God." 
For  Paul,  this  is  not  anger;  neither 
is  the  vengeance  of  God  a  personal 
vengeance  that  jealousy  demands. 
Rather,  it  is  the  steady  working  out 
of  the  moral  law  in  actual  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  part  of  God  that 
indicates  stability,  upon  which  all 
social  order  rests.  It  is  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  order. 


Solution  to  Link-O-Gram  on  page  32 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  26, 1957 


The  Psalms 
JOHN  L.  ANDERSON 


SCRIPTURE:  Psalm  1 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To   help   open   the   door  to   a   great 
source  of  devotional   life. 

2.  To  hear  the  word  of  God  in  Psalm  1. 

■  The  greatest  single  source  for 
the  devotional  life  of  Christians  is 
the  book  of  Psalms.  A  discerning 
observer  will  note  that,  in  most 
Bibles  that  are  really  used,  the  most 
"well-thumbed"  section  is  that  con- 
taining the  psalms.  That  is  why  many 
Bibles  just  naturally  open  there. 

The  psalms  speak  to  the  need  of 
all  men  for  a  deeper  communion  with 
God.  When  men  are  lonely  or  hope- 
less or  depressed,  the  psalms  offer 
a  presence  and  a  hope;  when  men 
are  happy  and  joyous,  the  psalms 
offer  praise  and  adoration;  when  men 
are  bewildered  and  uncertain,  the 
psalms  offer  a  firm  certainty  of  faith. 
In  short,  the  psalms  run  the  whole 
range  of  human  emotion,  but  par- 
ticularly the  emotions  of  men  in  their 
response  to  the  love  and  mercy  and 
judgment  of  God. 

The  Book's  Setting 
Traditionally,  the  psalms  are  at- 
tributed to  David.  Some  have  been 


written  by  David;  but  the  words  "A 
Psalm  of  David,"  attached  to  many 
psalms,  should  be  regarded  as  mean- 
ing that  they  were  written  in  honor 
of  David,  who  was  the  inspiration 
for  much  of  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  psalm  writing. 

The  psalms  as  we  have  them  were 
collected  for  public  worship  in  the 
Second  Temple  of  Israel.  The  First 
Temple,  built  by  Solomon,  was  de- 
stroyed in  586  B.C.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  our  psalms  were  used  in 
this  earlier  temple.  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  First  Temple  came  the 
exile  in  Babylon.  There  worship  grew 
up  around  the  synagogue,  where  men 
would  gather  to  hear  the  word  of 
God — particularly  the  law,  or 
"Torah,"  as  the  Pentateuch  was 
called.  As  they  did  so,  they  devel- 
oped prayers  and  hymns  as  a  proper 
setting  for  considering  the  require- 
ments of  the  law:  hence  the  hymns 
or  psalms.  With  the  return  from 
exile,  the  Second  Temple  was  built. 
The  psalms  which  had  been  created 
over  many  years  were  brought  to- 
gether to  aid  in  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  corporate  worship. 
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Content  and  Form 

The  careful  observer  will  notice 
that  there  are  five  ''books"  included 
in  the  Psalter.  No  one  knows  exactly 
why  this  is  so.  Some  feel  it  is  due 
to  the  example  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  The  word  psalms  means 
"praises,"  and  this  title  was  given 
the  Psalms  because  most  of  the 
poems  reflect  the  spirit  of  praise  and 
adoration  to  God.  Psalm  1,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  written  to  intro- 
duce the  whole  book. 

The  psalms  as  we  have  them  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  poetry. 
This  is  not  clearly  seen  in  the  King 
James  Version.  More  recent  versions, 
however,  show  that  the  psalms  are 
written  in  poetic  form. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
types  of  poetry — lyric  and  didactic. 
The  latter  attempts  primarily  to 
teach  men,  while  the  former  is  usual- 
ly addressed  to  God  or  is  a  praise 
of  God.  Psalm  1  is  the  didactic  type, 
aiming  to  teach  the  two  ways  of  life. 

The  psalms  were  not  only  com- 
posed in  poetic  style;  they  were 
written  to  be  sung  or  read  aloud,  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand 
and  appreciate  them  is  to  read  them 
aloud.  The  scripture  for  today  could 
be  read  in  unison  or  by  taking  turns: 
thus,  one  may  read  verses  1  and  2, 
another  verse  3,  another  verse  4, 
and  so  on. 

The  First  Psalm 
After    reading    the    entire   psalm 
through   and   noting   that   it   seeks 
to  contrast  the  two  ways  of  life,  let 
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us  look  at  the  psalm  part  by  part. 

Verse  1 

The  psalm  begins  with  the  biblical 
word  "blessed."  This  reminds  us  of 
the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus. 

A  student  of  Hebrew  has  sug- 
gested that  blessed  is  best  suggested 
by  the  word  "congratulations."  That 
is  to  say,  God's  blessing  is  a  word 
of  God's  "congratulations"  to  the  man 
"who  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked."  Again,  "deeply  happy"  may 
convey  what  blessed  means. 

In  any  case,  "Blessed  is  the  man 
who  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked,  nor  stands  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sits  in  the  seat  of  scof- 
fers." The  picture  is  of  three  levels 
of  sin  or  rebellion: 

On  the  first  level  one  casually 
walks  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked. 
That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  intend 
to  become  wicked  or  rebellious;  it  is 
not  his  purpose  to  defy  the  will  or 
the  way  of  God;  but  he  "falls  in" 
with  the   company  of  the  wicked. 

When  one  gets  accustomed  to 
walking  in  this  company,  a  certain 
pattern  of  character  develops.  This 
causes  one  to  move  toward  the  next 
condition,  which  is  more  fixed  and 
permanent:  standing  in  the  way  of 
sinners.  The  word  "sinners"  here  sug- 
gests persons  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  their  way  of  rebellion.  It 
suggests  a  certain  firmness  and  fixity 
of  character.  And  once  this  condition 
is  established,  we  are  ready  for  the 
third. 

This  stage  goes  beyond  the  fixed 
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scale  of  sin;  it  moves  out  on  the  offen- 
sive. One  becomes  a  "scoffer."  He  is 
not  just  cynical  or  indifferent;  he 
openly  attacks  the  way  of  the  good 
man. 

You  may  wish  to  consider  this  as 
the  way  character  develops.  First 
an  act,  and  then  a  habit  growing 
out  of  repetition  of  the  act.  A  series 
of  habits  interlocking  with  one  an- 
other makes  a  character.  The  psalm- 
ist was  wise  in  his  understanding  of 
the  way  evil  grows.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  good  develops  in  the  same 
way?  First  an  act  of  love  or  charity; 
then  a  series  of  similar  acts,  a  habit; 
and  finally  the  full-blown  character 
of  a  good  man. 

Verse  2 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  "delight 
is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord/'  (This 
is  a  good  illustration  of  Hebrew  par- 
allelism: the  second  line  develops  the 
idea  of  the  first  as  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"and  on  this  law  he  meditates  day 
and  night.")  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  "law"  here  is  not  a 
specific  law.  It  is  the  whole  revela- 
tion of  God  as  found  in  the  Bible. 
In  this  sense  law  is  guidance,  teach- 
ing; it  is  the  way  that  leads  to  life 
and  salvation.  Thus  the  pious  man 
knows  that  his  delight  is  not  in  his 
own  strength  or  his  own  wisdom;  it 
is  in  God,  and  in  the  revelation  of 
his  will  and  way  in  the  law.  God's 
will  becomes  a  measure  of  his  work, 
his  play.  With  God's  will  he  starts 
and  ends  the  day.  The  same  attitude 
is  expressed  in  Psalm  119:97. 


Verse  3 

The  man  who  lives  by  the  law 
is  now  compared  to  a  tree  planted 
by  "streams  of  water" — that  is,  the 
unending  source  of  sustenance  and 
strength.  This  is  written  by  one  who 
lives  is  desert  country — one  aware 
of  heat  and  drought  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  roots  down  deep  to 
the  moisture  by  which  life  and 
strength  come  to  the  plant.  Thus  we 
have  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  as 
he  is  constantly  fed  by  the  streams 
of  water,  grows  and  flourishes. 

"In  all  that  he  does,  he  prospers." 
We  may  question  whether  we  should 
take  this  to  mean  prosperity  in  the 
literal  sense.  We  have  all  known  peo- 
ple who  have  had  all  they  needed 
materially  and  yet  their  lives  were 
impoverished  because  they  had  no 
"depth  of  life,"  no  riches  in  God.  The 
good  man  has  such  riches. 

Verses  4-5 
'  Note  in  verse  4  how  unsubstantial 
the  wicked  are.  In  these  days  of  city 
life  we  may  not  appreciate  the  sym- 
bol "chaff,"  to  which  the  wicked  are 
compared.  But  I  can  remember  work- 
ing in  the  wheat  fields.  Chaff  was 
a  useless  by-product,  light  and  easily 
blown  away. 

Now  let  us  read  the  whole  psalm 
again  and  ask  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions: Who  is  the  "good"  man  in 
our  time?  How  does  he  get  that 
way?  Who  is  the  "wicked"  man? 
What  is  God's  word  for  us  in  this 
psalm? 
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A  plumber  joined  the  Royal  En- 
gineers and  was  immediately  given 
a  test — the  making  of  a  joint  for  a 
lead  pipe.  The  senior  NCO  sent  a 
written  report  of  the  test  to  the 
Commanding  Officer.  It  read:  "Joint 
very  well  done/' 

Next  day  the  man  was  given  a  job 
as  cook  in  the  officers'  mess. 

— Tit-Bits,  London 

A  boy  becomes  a  man  at  twenty- 
one,  whereas  a  girl  becomes  a  lady 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

— Charles  Ruffing 

The  reason  some  people  get  lost  in 
thought  is  that  it  is  unfamiliar  ter- 
ritory to  them. 

— Industrial  Press  Service 

The  little  girl  asked,  "What  makes 
a  man  always  give  a  woman  a  dia- 
mond engagement  ring,  Daddy?" 
Replied  Daddy,  "The  woman." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Magazine 

An  American  soldier  was  being 
shown  over  an  old  church  in  England 
where  hundreds  of  people  had  been 
buried. 

"A  great  many  people  sleep  be- 
tween these  walls,"  said  the  guide, 
indicating  the  inscription-covered 
floor  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand. 

"So?"  said  the  soldier.  "Same  way 
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over  in  our  country.  Why  don't  you 
get  a  more  interesting  preacher?" 

— Builders 

One  of  the  hardest  things  about 
this  business  of  life  is  minding  your 
own. 

— Banking 

Boy  friend:  "I'm  not  saying  she's 
a  bad  cook,  but  I  know  now  why 
her  family  prays  before  every  meal." 
— McCall  Spirit 

"If  a  Wave  is  a  female  sailor,  and 
a  Wac  is  a  female  soldier,  what  is  a 
Wok?" 

1  give  up. 

"A  Wok  is  what  we  fwow  at  a 
wabbit." 


"Hey,   Sarge, 
checkup." 


I'm   due   for  a    1000-mile 


A  Little  Litany  to  St.  Francis 

BY  PHILIP  MURRAY 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  New  Poems  by  American  Poet: 
(Ballantine  Books,  1953) 

St.  Francis  of  the  mountain  cave  and  wattle  hut, 

of  the  willow  roofs  and  rush  mats, 
of  the  rock  and  fountain, 

of  the  wheat  field  and  the  burning  mountain, 
of  the  crossways  and  the  lonely  island, 
of  the  earthworm  and  the  hungry  robins, 
of  the  tame  falcon  that  woke  you  for  Matins, 
of  the  swallows  of  Alviano, 
of  the  sparrows  of  Bevagna, 
of  the  vineyards  of  Rieti, 
Teach  us  humility. 

St.  Francis  of  the  pheasant  and  turtle  dove, 

of  the  cicada  in  the  olive  grove, 
of  the  wild  rabbit  at  Creccio, 
of  the  fierce  wolf  at  Gubbio, 
of  the  fireflies  by  the  river, 
of  the  fishes  in  the  lake, 
of  poplar  and  pine, 
of  cypress  and  oak, 
of  bush  and  berry, 
of  the  honey  bee, 
Teach  us  simplicity. 

St.  Francis,  poet  and  folk  singer, 

of  our  brother  Sun,  our  sister  Moon, 
of  our  sister  Water,  our  brother  Fire, 
of  our  brother  Wind  and  all  weather, 
of  our  sister  Earth,  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
of  our  sister  Death,  and  the  larks  at 
Portiuncula  singing  when  you  died, 
Pray  for  us.  Amen. 

See  "Italy  Honors  St.  Francis"  on  page  10  of  this  issue 


